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LETTER 1. 


Lady CAMILLA MYRoN to 
Mrs. BuRToON, 


o may laugh ; but it is my 
fixed determination never to 
marry: I have a thouſand reaſons 
againſt matrimony, all which appear 
to me ſo very ſufficient, that 1 ſhall. 
Vorl. I. B ad 


1 

certainly keep clear of it for the re- 
mainder of my life, —T have acquaint- 
ed Lord Stanfield over and over with 
my reſolution ; but where is the man 
who will liſten to any thing againſt 
himfelf, or hear diſagreeable truths 
from a woman's lips ? _ 

Lord Stanfield, from his rank and 
fortune, may, I grant, with great pro- 


priety, make pretenſions to me: he is 
very. handſome, and I will even ven- 


ture ſo far as to ſay, that I believe. 
and no woman in an affair with a man 
can, I think, decently adopt a ſtrong- 
er expreſſion—he loves me at pre- 
ſent. But who can aſſure me that he 
will love me always 2 
Vou laugh again. 

bably tell me, after Richardſon's 
Miſs Howe, that I love ardours,— 


Do not all women love them, in 
ſome degree? For my part, I honeſtly 
eternally 
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confeſs, that J ſhould not like to hear 
the man who had -ſworn to love me 
eternally, ery out in the language' of 
the witty Doctor Young, with a ſneer 
of ſelf. ſatisfaction, 


But ſay, my all, my miſtreſs, and my friend 
What day next week eternity ſhall end? 


And 1 do as firmly believe that 
Lord Stanfield to be ſuch. a ſort 
of a man, as I do poſitively declare 
that I never will marry him. What 
a long liſt could 1 give you of huſ- 
bands, the verieſt devils in nature, 
who were all, when lovers, violent- 
ly loving, and: the fondeſt creatures 
breathing. O my dear, dear Burton, 
ay no more, I beſeech you, upon this 
| cubjec: : for, till the number of ſmiling 


4 faces with aching hearts in the mar- 


ried world are conſiderably leſſened 


| | indeed, you cannot ſay any thing to 
1 | the purpoſe upon it. 


B 2 You 


L 4-3 

Fou tell me, (becauſe he is your 
relation, and becauſe you have a 
high opinion of him) in order to 
make me yield to his lordſhip's im- 
portunities, that my perſon alone is 
ſufficient to fix the moſt wavering 
bheart.—Go, you flatterer - I know 
that I am handſome; but I know alſo, 
too well know, that the fineſt form 
nature -ever produced, with all the 
glowing bloom of two and twenty 
into the bargain, will not long keep 
the fickle heart of inconſtant man 
from wandering, For a while, per- 
haps, he may be in all his ardours, as 
you ſay; but how ſhort, how very 

| ſhort, will be their duration ! 
You judge of my feelings, my dear 
Louiſa, by your own—Still young, 
ſtill lovely as you are, and poſſeſſed 
of talents ſuperior to many of your ſex, 
to the majority, I may ſay, you have 
not 


(2H 


rot the ſmalleſt idea of that ſoft at. 


tachment, that tender friendſhip | 


which can alone promiſe permanent 
happineſs between the two ſexes. You, 
my dear, though faithful to your huſ- 
band, and not in the leaſt inclined to 
encourage any other man (I will 
venture to anſwer for your fidelity 
and your conſtancy) are not diſplea- 
ſed with general admiration, Ten- 
derneſs is not your predominant paſ- 
fion—You have a ſtrong underſtand- 
ing, and yet you prefer the glitter and 
parade of life to the more endearing 
Joys arifing from the union of two 
hearts beating to each other in the 
ſame #ey, if I may borrow an expreſ- 
ſion from mufick—I now ſhould 
think ſuch an union, without any in- 
terruption, the higheſt felicity this 
world can beſtow, You have an ex- 
alted idea of friendſhip, I of what 

=-7 you 


1 


you call romantic /ove. In ſhort, my 
dear Burton, pride is your foible, and 


vanity mine. 
But perhaps I ſpeak too plain.— 


Pardon me.—My aim is only to con- 


. Vince you that I cannot gratify my fa- 


vourite paſſion by marrying Lord Stan- 


field, —I have too quick a ſenſe of 
honour to permit him to entertain 


hopes which will never be accom- 
pliſhed, Let him know, therefore, 
when you ſ-e him, that he may be 
aſſured my refuſal neither reſults from 
affected modeſty, nor impertinent co- 
quetry, but ſprings from a ſincere re- 
ſolution not to give up my freedom 
to any man living ; eſpecially to the 


man whom I 10 not love, 
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L E T T E R II. 
From the SAME to the SAME, 


ND fo, my dear Burton, be- 

cauſe you did not find your- 
ſelf a ſufficient advocate for your fa- 
vourite, or rather believed that the 
eloquence of a pretty fellow is more 


prevailipg on certain occaſions, than 


the moſt perſuaſive eloquence of a 
woman, you ſent Mr. Moyle to plead 
for his brother. But were neither 
you nor my lord afraid to truſt 
him with me? Upon my word he 
is very handſome, does not want ſenſe, 
and has an amazing diffidence for a 
young man of faſhion.—* He only 
preſumed to make me a viſit, as 
he was juſt arrived from Dublin, in 
order to do himſelf the honour of 

4 - Jens 


CAS 
letting me know that Mrs, Burton 
was well.” After this pretty com- 
pliment he artfully enough began to 
inſinuate how happy Lord Stanfield 
and him both were in being related 
to you ; and then, by imperceptible 
degrees, introduced ſuch a character 


of his Lordſhip, ſo heightened by 


the pencil of the brother and tge 


friend, that, I confeſs, I thought 
him a maſterly painter, though his 
portraits were overcharged, However, 
J kept my conjectures to myſelf ; 
and as there was apparently a great 
deal of ſincerity in the warmth of his 
expreſſions about his brother, I could 
not treat him with incivility : you 
know what an enthuſiaſt I am with 
regard to family- affection, yet, while 
1 approved of his panegyric on my 
Lord, I at once pave him to under- 
ſtand 


* 
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1 
ſtand that I could not change my 
opinion of him. 


He looked abaſhed at the caſe and 


7 eaſineſs with which I delivered theſe 


ſentiments, and, after a melancholy 

pauſe, ſaid, * Will Lady Camilla 

permit me to aſk her a few. queſ- 

tions?” 

I ſmiled aſſent; I had not the 
heart to be angry; for he is, though 

a ſoldier, gentle as a weſtern breeze 
on a bed of violet. 

« What requiſites, Madam, are 
wanting in his Lordſhip, for the at- 
tainment of your favour ?“ | 

« Poſſibly, Sir,“ ſaid I, * to perl 
modeſtly, I am not deſerving of his 
Lordſhip's--I-want inclination.” 

Can ſuch a face, ſo beautifal, 
ſo ſweetly expreſſive of ſenſibility be 
accompanied with a heart indifferent 
to the joys of mutual love? joys of 

B. 5 the- 


E jo 4} 
the moſt tranſporting kind, and ſupe- 
rior to any others to be conceived.” 

I ſmiled again He expreſſed 
himſelf in ſo warm a manner that I 
ſuppoſed him to be Perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the joys which he ſo 
feelingly deſcribed ; but I was miſ- 
taken, 

He en with his e 
tions: 

« You will allow, then, Madam, 
that my Lord has merit, though you 
are not rouched by it ?” 

«© vill allow my Lord, faid I, 
all the merit to which he is, I think, 
juſtly entitled; but T cannot aſcribe 
to him any more,” 

I wiſh your ladyſhip will not 
think me impertinent in deſiring to 
be informed of the defects which 
you have diſcovered in my Lord's 


8 or manners, which prevent 
him 
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him from being as agreeable in your 


eyes as he longs to be.“ 


I now began, really, Louiſa, to 


feel myſelf teazed by him ; having, 
therefore an engagement upon my 


hands, and being alſo in a humour to 


be quite fincere--I replied, **Lord Stan- 
7 feld's aſſiduities, Sir, might, certainly 
give pleaſure to many women, but I 
have never been in the leaſt affected 
by them; 
| i pleaſing to me, my knowledge of 
his licentious principles would have 
© hindered his agreeable qualifications 
4 from making any impreſſion upon 
me.“ 


and had they been ever ſo 


© You give me, Madam, ſaid he, 


ſuch anenchanting proof of the excel. 
lency of your heart, while you juſt- 
ly condemn my brother's late prin- 
b * (1 fay late, becauſe he is no- 


1} governed by more laudable ones) that 
| B 6 1 can 


[ 12 1 
Lean only pity my lord for not having 
always been as worthy of it as he 1s 
at preſent. Yet, ſurely, as he has 
Not only ſincerely repented of his er- 
rors, but renounced them for ever, he 
is entitled to ſome conſideration 
from“ h 1 
cc N o conſideration at all, Sir,” re- 
plied I briſkly, interrupting him: 
I have long determined to give not 
the ſlighteſt encouragement to lord 
Stanfield; nor, indeed, to any other | 
_ 4 
A ſecond 3 ths boſom of 
this importunate young man made 
me almoſt out of patience, I loo x- 
ed at my watch, and ſaid, I am en- 
gaged, Sir, to call on a lady at one, 
therefore hope you will excuſe me. 
He looked ſupriſed, told me he 
Was ſorry for having ſo long detained 
me at home, made a polite apology, 
and then——ſtood as if he either ' 
had 
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„ 
had ſtill more to ſay, or wiſhed o 
be detaincd himſelf. | 
J only repeated my deſire not to 


ſee or hear any more about Lord 
Stanfield, he was therefore Netz 


to take his leave. 

Certainly his Lenidip is happy 
in the affection of his brother, who 
is uncommonly affectionate: but 
don't you think of returning to Eng- 


land? Are we never to meet again? 


Juſt vrhen I was going to diſpatch 
this, Mr. Myron came in; you have 
ſeen the amiable old man- I never 
behold him without recollecting a 
number of little circumſtances in my 
life while I was in the marriage ſtate, 
The firſt matrimonial month, you 
may remember, J ſpent at Oakly- 
Park: he was like a father to me, 
and though only the uncle of my 
huſband, and though that huſband 

has 


1 14 ] 
has been dead three years, is ſtill as 
much eſteemed, as much, nay more 
revered then ever. I was complain- 
ing to him of the perſecution J hour- 
ly meet with from Lord Stanfield; * 
for indeed I cannot ſtir abroad with- ÞF 
out being followed by him. My 
worthy uncle, for ſo I ſhall alwayͤs 
call him, ſaid, that did he not 
imagine I ſhould find Oakly-Park 
very dull; he had half a mind to aſk 
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me to come to make him a viſit this 


Mould you believe it, I jumped 
at this offer. I am juſt now weary 
of London, and all its pleaſures: I 
will, therefore, go down with the 
good old men: I call him old, in 
oppoſition to younger man: yet he is 9 
but fifty - five, and a fine erect figure, A 
tall, and like all the Myron fami- 
ly, handſome, He has only a niece ' 
of 
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E N 4 of his late wife's with him, whom he 
in. has promiſed to take care of ſince the 
3 j | death of her father, a miſs Greaves, 
d; I have never ſeen her: I am not fond 
th. of your miſſes, in general; but I 
My Fama violent lover of the country, 
ays you know, at this ſeaſon of the 
2 2 year, and Mr. Myron's library, with 
1 b my muſick, my drawing, and now 
at: and then an airing, will amuſe me: 
bis to ſay nothing of his converſation, 

4 which ought to have been firſt men- 


7 i tioned, as it is at once ſprightly, ſolid, 
and entertaining, 


fellows? for indeed they. deſerve 
no higher appellations, and there- 
fore I will leave them, if you 


LETTER Hl. 1 
From the Sau to the SAME.. 9 F. 


OUR letter was ſhort, ba | 
very little to the purpoſe—if || 
1 dare ſay ſo without making you 
angry.—But have you not heard, 
my dear, from either of your young 


pleaſe, and proceed to give you a de- 
ſcription of ſuch a couple of 1 
what ſhall I call them? — Don't think, 
however, that they are married: ne- 
ver were two ſuch angels joined to- 
gether no, no—married . pairs 
rarely live in ſuch harmony. They 
are brother and ſiſter, neighbours to 
Mr. Myron. 


Bellville, 


We 
+= 


_— 

* Belville, the agreeable, amiable 
1 Bellville, is poſſeſſed of a moderate 
>ſtate, which deſcended to him from 
his father: but he has made ſuch 
f 4 J improvements upon it that he has al- 
ready doubled the original value of it. 
Why do! beſtow a line upon his 
* 3 eſtate, when he himſelf is an object 


d, ſo deſerving of my attention? — His 
S | gardens, however, are elegant be- 
1 f ond expreſſion But to himſelf—' 
e- rhe delicate ſoftneſs of an Adonis, 
u FMnd the maſculine beauty of an Apol- 
8 5, are happily united in his per ſon, 
2 4 o render it at the ſame time com- 
k, manding and attractive. Symmetry 
e- ſand grace have combined to finiſh the 
| 1 i fizure you ever beheld: 


„ # is teeth are exquiſite, and his hair 
the fineſt to be imagined ; but his eyes 
to Ei. eyes, my dear, are out of the 
reach of deſcription, With theſe ex. 


„ ter nal 
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ternal charms, he has a cultivated © 


underſtanding, a correct taſte, and 
the beſt heart in the world: he has 
a modeſty which is abſolutely aſto- 
niſhing in a man who has made the 
tour of Europe; and he is as well- 
bred as if he had lived ina court from 


his eaclieſt infancy. Theſe are the. 
outlines of this accompliſhed fellow. 


His fiſter, the ſweet, the innocent 


Lucy, the child of nature and fimpli- 


city—no—there never was ſuch an 
angel. In her perſon, ſhe is the ex- 


act picture of her brother, only ſo 


enchantingly feminine, ſo amiably 
tender What exceſſive ſenſibility ! 


No, my dear Burton, I never was 
handſome : you, and Stanfield, and 
Moyle, and twenty more, do not 
know what beauty is, if you have not 


ſeen Lucy Bellville. She has hither- 
to lived a very retired life: an old 
aunt 


1 { 19 1 

5 aunt had the care of her while her 
brother was abroad; but when ſhe 
comes to be ſeen wad known, the 


men will all be diſtracted about her. 
vet her perſonal beauties are her faint- 
eſt charms, Goodneſs is ſtrongly 
| 3 painted in her countenance, ſo ſtrong. 
luv, that the moſt abandoned libertine 
would, 1 believe, be awed in her 

Z preſence. 
lam ſo in love with this ſweet girl, 
for ſhe is but ſixteen, that I ſhall en- 
dcavour to prevail on her brother to 
> let me take her to London with me. 
le is ſo very careful of her, that poſ- 
= fibly he may be afraid of even truſt- 
ing her with me.—I think, however, 
that I am not indiſcreet, though 
4 —— a little giddy ;—but it is 
not right to behave to young people 
[ | with too much ſeverity.—lI am quite 
a matron to Lucy; and I feel a kind 
- of 


1 


of growing affection ſor her, which h 


will not let me exerciſe any ſort of 
ſuperiority over her, 


By the way, I don't think that I 9 


am a favourite of Bellvilie's. — He is 


very polite nothing more: he is, in 
deed, the firſt man who ever diſco- . 
vered a total indifference to me - but 
no wonder l Having been uſed to 
ſee ſuch a lovely figure as his ſiſter 
conſtantly before his eyes, all other 


women muſt appear of no conſequence 
to him— The dear Lucy, however, 


loves me; or at leaſt would make me 
believe the does— Deceit ſurely can- 


not lurk under ſo innocent a coun- 
tenance. 


e brings her work and fits with 


me: ſometimes ſhe walks with me, 


and ſometimes tries to play upon my 


mandoline. She has already Fe 
ſome of my drawings extremely well; 
though | 
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his © Though upon my expreſſing a little 
aſtoniſhment at the freedom of her 
pencil (as ſhe had not, before I came 
1% down, received much inſtruction) 
ſhe freely owned that her brother 
ad aſſiſted her, and had. deſired her 
"Fto aſk me to lend her a few draw- 
vu; 08s to copy: accordingly I gave 
him one of my beſt landſcapes, tel- 
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ling him that I did not doubt but he 
could very much improve it. He 
ſeemed extremely pleaſed with this 


v 
- 4 I may, in time, gain his friend- 
can- — hat is the moſt I can hope 


or, as it is all J have to return. But 


LETTER IV. 
From the Sa ux to the SAME, 


- DID not intend to write again to 
you till you had anſwered my laſt; 
but J find a pleaſure I cannot deſeribe 
in talking to you about this Belville, 
(Lucy I mean) —AIn return for the 
trifling drawing I gave him, he 
brought me a noſegay made by a 
nun at Rome, who preſented it to 
him. Poor girl! ſhe gave her 
heart, I fear, at the ſame time: how 
I pity her ! You» never ſaw any 

thing ſo natural, or ſo elegant. Eve- 

ry thing which he has collected 

abroad does honour to his taſte.— His 

paintings are capital ones, and his 

drawings are executed in a maſterly 

manner. 

I was, 
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* 1 was, I confeſs, pleaſed with his 
flowers. — But I have been told that 
4 e is extremely generous.— He is a 
| Eprodigious favourite with my uncle, 
4 Fand Bell Greaves ſeems to have a 
en penchant for him: it will how- 
ever come to nothing, I believe. — 
Se is not ſtriking eicher! in her per- 
ſon or her manners—not to me at 
Þ teat; though, to be ſure, theſe very 
Inandſome fellows often prefer a plain 
wens as there can be no compe- 
tition between them. I will not 

believe that Bellville is capable of 
ſuch meanneſs.— No man appears leſs 
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The day is over, and I am hor- 
Laa out of ſpirits. We have had a 

2 great deal of company, among whom 
were 


( 24 ] "N 
were a gentleman and lady who live | F 4 
about eight miles off: they are reck- 
oned very agreeable people, and have l 
a daughter with whom Bellville ſeem 
to be too well acquainted, But Who 
do you think they brought with 
them ?—Poflibly you already know, 
having been concerned in the ſcheme, 
I was vaſtly ſurprized to ſee Mr. 
Moyle ſtep out of the coach with 
Mr. and Mrs.. Ogden; he accoſted © 
me reſpectfully, but in a manner that 
diſcovered. a diſagreeable intimacy : * 
he abſolutely teazed me ſo that I 
could not poſſibly watch Bellville and 
miſs Ogden, whom I ſuſpect to be 
lovers. Yet my uncle and Bell 
Greaves declare, that nothing yet in 
turtle way has paſſed between them. 
Il don't care to aſk Lucy. — What $3 
is it to me whom he loves. * 


[ 25 ] 
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From the SAME to the SAME. 


ELL then, I will confeſs, ſince 


; F you have diſcovered whar 


1 had not art to conceal, (J really 
cannot tell whether I wiſhed to con- 
Y ca it) that I certainly would not 


1 bave Bcllville quite indifferent to me. 
. will tell you all. 


Piqued, 1 believe, (nay, I may as 


well owp it) to ſee him ſo attached 
to Mrs, Ogden, I took a hint from 
bis behaviour for the regulation of 
* my own, and gave as much en- 
couragement as I decently could to 


Moyle, when we returned the Ogden 
* Bellville looked, I thought, 
rather diſſatisfied at it. He was un- 
commonly ſerious, abſent, and pen- 
For, I. C ſive, 


I 


ſive, falling into frequent reverre,, 


which gave him a diſcontented ap- 4 


pearance, On a ſudden he went to} 1 


Miſs Ogden, ſat by her, took her by | 1 


the hand, chatted, and ſeemed ſo ail 1 
ſiduous, ſo er ie, that I wa! H . 


hurt by his behaviour: yet, as it could 
be nothing to me, I ſtrove not to ſee 


what was, however, too plain not to 


be perceived. But the heat of the 


room, and the croud of people op- 


preſſed me ſo much, that I ſunk back 


in my chair without motion, 


How, my dear Burton, ſhall I de- 1 
ſcribe Bellville's eager ſolicitude about 


me! He ſtarted up from Miſs Og- 


den, flew to me, and, by numberleſ 
aſſiduities, endeavoured to reſtore me 


to myſelf. 


The firſt object I beheld was Bim, F 


* 
_ 


hang ging over me withan expreſſion of 3 
pity in his countenance which touch- 


. e d 2 : 


3 e 

eld me to the heart. Having, I own, 
a ſtrong inclination; to ſee. how far 
IT his compaſſion would carry him, I 
was in no hurry to recover; but ſtill 
continued in the laoguiſhiog attitude 
| YH into which I had fallen, though I de- 
7 clared I was better, to give him both 
o ſee time. and opportunity to pay me a 
ot to thouſand little attentions. 

the - Miſs Greaves, who was, I believe, * 
very much diſguſted by Bellville's 
behaviour, came up to me, and en- 
dcavoured to drive him away, telling 
him that by crouding about he pre- 
vented me from receiving any benefit 
2 fromthe air of a large window which 
rleſs Mr. Myron had thrown open. 

e me He drew back with a reſpectful 
motion, though his eyes were ear- 
bim, neſtly fixed on my face with a tender 
on of concern, which gave me inexpreſſible 
uch-'3 fatisfaRtion, 
ay e d IF 


- 

* * 
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him too well: 
count of his birth or his fortune do! 
think him too inconſiderable to pretend 


1 
The company propoſing a walk 


in the garden, I roſe; Bellville ſtill 4 
kept near me, and, more than once, f 4 


offered his arm to ſupport me. 1 
declined accepting of it: but refuſcd 3 


it in ſuch a manner as to give him no 
reaſon to imagine that J had any diſ- 
like to his aſſiſtance. He cannot be 


diſliked- I am only afraid of liking 
yet neither on ac. 


to an alliance with me Suppoſing 


his ſituation in life leſs genteel than it 3 
is, the charms of his perſon and the 


accompliſhments of his mind would 


make ample amends for the deficien- 7 


cies in point of riches and extraction 0 
Hut to what purpoſe ſhould I win 
to be loved by him? I will not, 


cannot, bring myſelf to marry. No, 


Frm I, ſhall be 


contented with his NF 
eſteem, ks. 
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eſteem, and his friendſhip; think- 
1 g myſelf more flattered by the 
Ppprobation of ſuch a man, than 
hy the fulſome compliments of all 
he coxcombs in town, Actua. 
4 ed by this laudable ambition, I ſhall 


pe clear from the imputation of 


No. admired or to be loved.— 1 ſhall 
Bbc. quite ſatisfied with Bellville's re- 
ard. 

Lucy, his lovely ſiſter, has been 
with me: ſhe came before I was 
Jup, to know how I did, and, aſter 
za multitude of excuſes, told me that 


F tience to hear about my health, ad 


11 hopped ker juſt as ſhe was upon 
the wing, and ſent a ſervant to deſire 
"5 a Mr. 


Codueuy, as 1 take no pains to 


occaſioned by her brother's impa- 


* 


3 
Mr. Bellville's company, to meet his 
ſiſter at breakfaſt, 
He came immediately, and ap- 
peared pleaſed with the invitation, 


We all chatted together in the garden 
upon a variety of ſubjects, for three 


hours — What ſenſe! what taſte! 
How very inſignificant are our meer 
young fcllows compared to him! 


Certainly, Burton, if a woman ſhould 7? 


be tempted to fall in love with ſuch 
a man, her 7endreſſe might be forgiven. 
But he is, I believe, perfectly in- 
different to the whole ſex—Now 


' that indifference will ſuit me ex- 


ti emely. 


I fancied that he was particular to 


Miſs Ogden; I fancied that he (how 
filly I was) felt himſelf affected 
when he ſaw me ſo indiſpoſed— 
Common politeneſs, nothing more, 


hurried him to my aſſiſtance. There 


are 


et his 
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© ge few 1 men, I believe, who 
1 re not Narciſſuſſes. I ſpeak by ex- 
erience—yet I muſt confeſs that 
Pellville did not appear to me to be 

it kind of man. But I will ſay no 
Fore concerning him. If I do, 
ou will imagine that I can write on 
4 no other ſubject, 


1 
1 
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+ MORO VOM 


LETTER VI. 


From the Sax to the Same. 


S I am a woman, my dear 
3 Louiſa, I am conſequently 
unable to keep my reſolution. I muſt 
talk of Bellville, or be totally ſilent. 
He has been frequently here, 


- and J have as frequently returned 


Lucy s viſits ; and, as often as I could, 
without Bell Greaves, He is always 
C4 good 


14 
T4 
;Y 

$ v4 


„ 
good humoured and obliging, but 
entirely different from all other men: 
he never has addreſſed one civil thing 
to my per ſon: he never gives me any 3H 
preference but when he thinks that : 
my rank demands it How I deſ- 
piſe ſuch a preference |! how unſatis- 
factory is it, compared with hat to 
which merit is entitled ! Neither has 
he diſcovered any emotion fince he 
appeared, according to my obſerva- 
tion, agitated on my flirting with 
Moyle ; I have therefore nothing to 
apprehend from him as a lover: 

there 1s no fear of my being teazed 
with his belle paſſion, 
I aſked Lucy, the other day what I 
mult do to prevail on him to let her 
go to town with me: ſhe looked up 
innocently in my face, and told me 
that there was nothing elſe, ſhe waz 

ſure, he could refuſe me. 

I too 


I took an opportunity to let him 
1 now how much I wiſhed for his 
eave to have his fiſter's company. 


| lc anſwered that it gave him a great 


1 Heal of pain to deny any requeſt 
Fvith which I honoured him, but ad- 
ed with a ſmile, © The appearance, 
pf ſuch a young girl, bred up in retire- 

K ent, and little acquainted with the 
L Foſtoms of the world, with your lady- 
ip, may be attended with the moſt 
F diſagreeable conſequences. Happily, 
"der ignorance has kept her hitherto out 
pf danger. Into what ſcenes of diſſipa- 
tion mult ſhe be thrown in your la- 
Fyſhip's ſphere of life, and how fa- 
tal may thoſe ſcenes be to her, as ſſie 
has not your ladyſhip's II * 
experience, and diſcretion!” | 
Without this well-timed compli- 

3 (though it hardly deſerves the 
name of one, as it could not hand- 
1 C I" ſomely 


e K 
ſomely be ' avoided) I ſhould have 
been not a little offended; I could 
not help aſking him, however, if he 
thought that IT ſhould have been I 
happier if I had never ſeen Lon-| P 
don ? *Þ 
Hereplied, That . of different 5 
diſpoſitions required different amuſe- 
ments; but that he believed thoſe who j 5 
had a reliſh for a private and retired 4 'P 
life felt leſs anxiety, and conſequently *: 
more peace of mind, when they did | 
not find themſelves loſt i in the whirl 
of pleaſure : that they were, at leaſt, 
more free* from that languor and 
reſtleſsneſs which conſtantly attended 


the votaries of gaiety, who are never j 

happy out of a crowd.” L 
„ Well but,” ſaid I, g. 

* let me only have Miſs Bellville 

with me, I promiſe you that I will . 

keep little 2 and regular hours 

| and 


6 1 
and introduce her to places and peo- 
ple juſt ſufficient to change the ſcene 
cen), and to make a pleaſing 
Miverſity in her amuſements.“ 
l am not afraid to truſt her with 
our Ladyſhip,” replicd he, * but 
A 15 herſelf.“ | 
Come then to town,” ſaid 1, 
3 Wa to almoſt court a man 
thus only for his ſiſter's company) 
e to ſee her often, and ſuperintend a 
conduct which will, I dare fay, ra- 
ther merit your approbation, than de- 
ſerve your reproofs. 
1 He ſhook his head. I told him 
that I looked upon his filence as an 
aſſent, and ſhould, therefore, prepare 
his ſiſter to bid adieu to the country 
in another week. 
1 Lucy ſeems: delighted with my 
1 1 gained this point: ſhe is 
fond of her brother, but novelty is 
C: 6 - ia. 


£40 1 
ſo bewitching to young minds, that 
few can withſtand its charms. 


I really mean to deal juſtly with 


Bellville, and to take the great- 
eſt care of a girl who is too love- 
ly to be neglected, and for whom 
I have conceived a ſincere eſteem, 


LC ETIT' ER YU. 


From MR. BELLVILLE to MR, 
MANWAYRING. 


HAVE lived from day to day in 
expectation of ſeeing you here, 
till I am wearied with my repeated 
diſappointments, I cannot wait for 5 


you any longer: I nuſt write, at 
length, what I ſhould have cho- 
ſen to have delivered in ano- 

ther 
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hat! . per way upon a ſubject which has ſo 
2 id Hp my thoughts, that there 
"hy , I think, be a neceſlity for my 
at- 2 to fk determination ſoon, 
ve. | 1 pr elſe they will ſteal me from my- 
om L elf. 
== You, my friend, have, ever ſince 
"Wy father's death, been the guide of 
9 ; my youth, and even when you be- 
ſieved me ſufficiently fortificd by 
| your ſalutary precepts to be truſted by 
y own direction, you kindly Promi- 
{ed to give me your beſt advice in any 


r 1 3 ſituation. I am, at this 
ime, my dear Manwayring, in ſuch 

in ſituation, and want your advice 

re, 4 Ind aſſiſtance more than ever. But 

d Fou ought certainly to be with me 

i At preſent, in order to be capable of 

1 I living your admonitions with the 

_ 4 greater propriety. 

0 EF | 

er You 


„„ 

You know, my friend, with what 
circumſpection I have ever avoided 
thoſe women, who, though poſſeſ- 
ſed of the moſt engaging qualities, 
and highly favoured by nature in 
their perſons, were by no means 
formed to make me happy, according 


to the plan of domeſtic life, which 


is, in my opinion, the only life pro- 
ductive of true and permanent felici- 
ty. TI have lately fallen in the way 


of a lady, whom, as the is abundant- 
ly more beautiful and more accom- 7 


pliſhed than any woman I ever met 


with, I cannot poſlibly entirely 40 
avoid: not that ſhe made an im- 
preſſion upon me at firſt too deep to ih 
be effaced by time and abſence— Wn 
(according to all human probability) 
eſpecially as I looked upon her in a 7 


light far above my hopes, and from 1 Z 


her rank, n and beauty, very 
unft 


r 


unfit for a man who prefers tranqui- 
1 lity and retirement to all the parade of 
the gay world, and all its moſt allur- 
ing pleaſures. 

With theſe unfaſhionable ſenti- 
ments I firſt met Lady Camilla 


Myron at my good neighbour's, the 
uncle of her late huſband, who was 


1 the eldeſt ſon of Lord Conquer; but 


dying about a year before his father, 
the title deſcended to a younger ba- | 
= ther. . 


Lady Camilla 1s, An one 
of the fineſt women exiſting: her 
figure is commanding, and ſhe is 


delicately formed: her complexion 


is brilliant, and her eyes the moſt 
ſeducing ones to be imagined : ſhe 
has an extreme pretty mouth, her 
teeth are exceedingly even and white, 
and her light ſhining hair grows 
thick about her fair face.— But this 

lovely 
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lovely woman, though I have not 
done juſtice to her perſonal charms by 
deſcribing them, is ſtill more be- 
witching by her manners, her diſpo— 
ſition, and her converſation, With 
ſuch a woman, my dear ſriend, you 
will allow that I have been in no fmall 
danger, It has been my whole 
employment, indeed, to regulate my 
behaviour in ſuch a manner as not to 
give even the moſt indifferent obſer- 
ver room to ſuppoſe that Iam in the 
leaſt affected by ſuch ſtriking beauties: 
my greateſt difficulty was to keep E 
my heart wntouched by her amiable 
attractions could only arm myſelf 
againſt the power of them, by 

conſidering that I could not expect 

to enjoy any felicity with a woman fo 
univerſally admired and followed, 


admitting ſhe liked me well "ME 
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9 to give me an opportunity to avow the 
4 " daſſion which ſhe had kindled in my 
Preaſt; an opportunity which I 
4 Jared not, for the ſake of my 
4 Fanquility, with for—But now I 
im coming to the dein has, 


TE 


cr behaviour, given me all the reaſon 
54% 
In the world to think that I am not 


2 


It all neglected by her, or beheld 


1 Pic indifference, 


I; Will you not, after the peruſal of 
his laſt paragraph, ſet me down for 


Ine moſt ridiculous of all coxcombs? 


1 
q Don't be in a hurry, however : 
'* ome and fee me with lady Camilla 
Pefore you pronounce the ſentence 
Mgainſt me, which I ſhould be ſorry 

=D deſerve. 

Tat I am at this moment ſummoned 


2 her ladyſhip to go with her, 2 
Miss Greaves, and my ſiſter, to the- 7 
| next 


Þ 1 þ 

J | 

f 
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next village, When I return, you 
ſhall hear farther from your 


CHARLES BELLVILLE, 


ECDIDEDCDICDARCACRE 
LETTER VI 
From the SAME to the SAME, 


E walked to Frampton. 

V Yes—Lady Camilla walked 
—— Women of quality can dance, and 
can romp, 1 know; but walking 
never was ſuppoſed by me to be one 
of their accompliſhments. Frampton 
is at leaſt five miles from Myron's, 
yet this delicate angel I could almoſt 
ſay, robuſt woman —ſet out with 
an alacrity and ſpirit which ſurprized 


me, and gave no ſigns of wearineſs i 


till 
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ill ſhe was within a mile of home 
n her return: ſhe then began to 
grow very much fatigued. We were 
dehind the reſt of our company, for 
e had detained me in order to point 
aut ſome fine views. She draws in 
an amazing ſtyle ; but her obſerva- 
tons upon the face of the country, and 
he manner in which they were de- 
livered, gave me infinitely more plea- 
ſure than- I ever received from the 
happieſt productions of her pencil. 
ded Having exhauſted both her ſtrength 
ö and ſpirits, ſhe turned pale, and the 
g moſt inviting languor ſucceeded the 
one charming ſprightlineſs with which 
en Whe entered upon her walk. 

Ns, I offered my arm for her ſupport. 
I had once done ſo before, when 
Whe was indiſpoſed, It was ben refuſed, 
ut there was ſomething ſo enchant- 
xls Wing in her refuſal, that the acceptance 
till "6 


OU 


2 


1 


of my offer would hardly have n 


me more pleaſure. 

She was now in another ſituation. 
There was no perſon in ſight; the} 
therefore leaned on my arm, and with | 


ſuch ſatisfaction ſtrongly expteſſed by 


every look and motion, that 1 could | 


not help being touched, my friend, 


Who, what man, not diveſted of ſen- 


fibility, could ſupport ſo fine a crea- 


ture, and not be affected by having 
her ſo immediately under his protec- 
tion -I trembled with delight; yet 
I firove to ſuppreſs my feelings, while W 
ſhe kindly ſeemed to give a modeſt 
looſe to bers. Her beauteous eyes | 
met mine with a languid ſweetnels | 
in them which I never obſerved be- 


fore; and her melodious voice was 
unuſually ſoftened when ſhe ſpoke. 


How dangerous are ſuch inter- 
VIEWS as s thoſe! She not only, how- 
ever, 


. e . als £Y 
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ever, appears pleaſed with them, but 
ſeeks them, contrives them, and en- 
100 joys them with an avidity ſcarce to 


iven 


ſe be credited. She is alſo extremely 

With | fond of Lucy, and will not hear 
a by Wi. my oppoſing her requeſt to 
51 take her to town. When ſuch an 
end, 


angel condeſcends to alle a favour ! O 


| Manwayring, if IJ had denied her, I 


ſen- 


-102- WF ſhould have been not a man ſurely 
is —yct J don't approve of Lucy's 
otcc- WF leaving me, to run into high 
Jet life with ſuch a captivating compa- 
hie nion. 
odeſt | When you read this you will poſ- 
eyes ſibly ſay, that becauſe a fine woman 
tnels is tolerably civil to me now and then, 
be- I am vain enough to encourage the 
Was moſt idle and romantic fancies. Were 
Ke, her civilities only conferred on me 
nter: no and then, J might juſtly be ſet 
wy down for an egregious coxcomb for 
ever, | 


reck. 


— 
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reckoning upon them ; but. ſhe is all 1 | 
Ways particular to me. 7 

« That is, becauſe there i is no ate j 
man ready.” L 
But again : ſhe has. a profeſſed af F 
mirer here, a handſome infinvatingf # 
young flow, and yet I have indi- fi 
putably the preference. 
« Probably ſhe is a coquette.“ 
I never ſaw her in the leaſt: incliÞ 
ned to flirt with any man. No, bei 
whole conduct is uniform and conſiſt· 
ent: ſhe ſingles me out from all bell 
reſt of the company, not only to- day, 
to-morrow, and next day, but every 
day ; every day, my friend: read 
theſe words over again. 
Mr. Myron had his houſe full the 
other night: all the men adored Lady 
Camilla: they ſung, played, danced 
tomped— but be would not romp 
with any body. She gave her hand 


to 
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to me to lead up the ball. They all 


4 © aſked her to ſing; ſhe refuſed. At 


| Creatures ! 


| = [ took it into my head to beg the 
| favour of a ſong ; ſhe immediately 
[| =R 


Some of the moſt 8 among 
the men began to attempt little free- 
doms, which, though impertinent 


aougb⸗ could not properly be very 


3 reſented.— Lady Camilla af- 
fected not to be angry with thoſe 
which were offered to her; but eager- 
„ breaking from Mr. Moyle, who 


ſtrove to detain her hand, flew to me, 
and almoſt throwing herſelf into my 
arms, cried, half out of breath, O 


Mr. Bellville, fave me from theſe rude 
** 

I prefled her to my boſom ; and, 
while I encloſed all that is lovely 


in woman, ſwore to protect her. 


She 


t 45 Þ : 
She ſmiled with ineffable ſweet. 
neſs, and told me ſhe was happy, 2 
under my care, I cannot deſcribe my! 4 
feelings at that inftant—I can only 
ſay that I was in Elyſium—in Para- 
diſe—I hardly Knew, 1 in ſhort, where | 
J was. A 
What am I to think of this be- 
haviour, my Manwaycing? do I 


dream? have I been only penning |, 
the viſions of a heated imagination in 


the language of a lunatic? Or, may 2 


I ſeriouſly venture to believe that ſuch 
a lovely woman, lovely in the high- 'F. 


eſt degree, will ever be ſufficiently Ml 
prejudiced in my tavour, to liſten to | 
me upon a ſubject on which I long 
to ſpeak, though I tremble at the 
thoughts of ſpeaking it ?.- What do! 
not feel !-—-—O what a conflict is 
there between my heart and my lips 


LE T- 
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LETTER IK 


From the SAME to the SAME. 


15 Var told me I might venture 
4 I have ventured, and am un- 
done; but yet I know not what to 
Weathers never was ſurely ſuch a 
9 Wbewitchiog creature. We grew more 
. and more intimate every hour. She 
* Rene me every modeſt encouragement 
Fa woman could give. Preſum- 
: Wing upon hat and your advice, (let me 
4D R rather your poſitive injunctions) I 
$ threw myſelf and all I was maſter 
of, at her feet, declaring, at the ſame 
time, that being thoroughly conſci- 
ous of my demerits, I truſted entirely 
to her goodneſs to pardon a liberty of 
Which my admiration of her various 
charms had made me guilty. 


Vor, I. D Mw « I very 


1 1 

J very readily pardon you, Mr. ; 
Bellville,” ſaid ſhe, with the mot 1 
engaging ſmile, if you really believe 
that you have done any thing to 
require my forgiveneſs; and, in re- 
turn, ſhall only deſire the continu- Wk, 
ance of your eſteem,” IN 

% My eſteem, Madam!“ I "| 
claimed, all aſtoniſhed. " 


1 


ſarprized ; but I have, on fomeli 4 
occaſions, a very particular way o 4 1 
thinking: I ſee no reaſon why two 
people, though they do not chuſe to 
enter into indiſſoluble engagements, þ 5 
muſt avoid each other as if they were A 
on the moſt diſagreeable terms, and 
never converſe as freely as they do Wo 
with their common acquaintance. Far Wh 

from being offended with the man 
who thinks well enough of me to 
with to end his days with me, I | 

am 


Wi 


1 1 

| In obliged to him; and provided he 
nol: Woes not revive a ſubject on which 1 
Poe already delivered my ſentiments, 
; to i, am at a loſs to know why we may 
ot chat together in the ſame eaſy 
anner we did before,” 

* Still more ſurprized at her free 
+ owa of ſentiments ſo new to me, 
7 began to flatter myſelf that poſſibly 
look ſhe aged ſhe had been too haſty 
ome in pronouncing my ſentence, and 
7 of i ready repented of her ſevere beha- 
two 7 jour: I therefore, with all the 
e to t Woidity attendant on a real paſſion, 
nts, cane to know, that ſince ſhe 
vere honoured me fo highly as to appear 
and Wo wiſh for what ſhe might ever 
do and. my ſincereſt eſteem, why 
hoe ſtill cruelly forbade me to hope 
Vor any thing more from her ? 


to | III tell you honeſtly and truly,” 
„ I id ſhe, with a beautiful glow on 
am 


D 2 her 


E þ 
hercheeks, which rendered her almoſt 
a divinity; *had I not determin- 
ed not to enter into a ſecond marriage, 
I don't know a man in the world, to 
whom I would with more pleaſure 
give my hand than to Mr. Belville: 
but I have ſuch ſtrong, ſuch unan- 


ſwerable reaſons, againſt a connexion 


6: - * C 
of that nature, or indeed againſt any 
2 r. 
other, being firmly reſolved to admit F A 
the addreſſes of no mortal whatever, 


that unleſs you will be ſatisfied with | 
only looking upon me as a friend, If f 
ſhall be obliged to break off an ac- 
quaintance which has, I frankly con- 
feſs, given me the greateſt ſatisfaction,” 

* A friend, my lady!” cried I, BF. 
quite amazed and diſappointed, yet . 
charmed with this unaccountably al- 
luring woman. 

Nes, Mr. Bellville,” replied ſhe, 
« I require your DIP , and pro- 
mile 
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yet | 


7 al- 


ſhe, 
pro- 


mile 


) reſtrictions ſhe inſiſted on. 
mit | 


er, Wfriendſhip ? who would not heartily 
voy promiſe his own in return ? yetthere 
Wis ſomething ſo extraordinary, ſo 
wild, in this way of proceeding.— 
Surely ſhe is not an abſolute Platoniſt; 
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miſe you mine in return: that 1s, 
ſuppoſing yours to be pure, ſincere, 
land unmixed with any paſſion of a 
tenderer kind; for the reſolution I 


1ave mentioned I fully intend to 


Wkcep.” 


« What a ſtrange carriage!” How- 
ever, I bowed and ſubſcribed to the 
Who 


would refuſe ſuch a lovely creature's 


if ſhe is, I ſhall not think ſo highly 
of her as I have done. Such roman- 
tic flights are above my comprehen- 


Iſion : by endeavouring to ſoar above 
human frailty, are we not ſometime3 


moſt deplorably mortified! 


RES - This 


ä 

This converſation has diſturbed 
me exceſlively: I love Lady Camilla 
better than I ever loved any woman ; 
yet I love her as a man, and as a ra- 
tional being; conſequently I wiſh to 
find her not a goddeſs, but a woman. 
As ſhe is adorned with all the charms 
which can make a female irreſiſtible, 
let her not be exempted from the 
amiable weakneſſes of her ſex, which 
neceſſarily render them deſirous of 
flying to us as their protectors—1 
want not the woman whom I wiſh 
to make my wife believe herſelf en- 
dued with intellectual ſtrength ſuf- 
_ ficientto juſtify her running into the 
way of temptation, on purpoſe to riſe 
ſuperior to it. But, perhaps, I am 
too haſty : perhaps her refuſal ſo 
diſconcerted me that I did not rightly 
underſtand her,—I am certain lyve ry 
unhappy, and ſtand in need of all 


* 
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my reaſon to ſupport me under my 


infelicity. 
Lucy, to whom! have complain 


ed about her Ladyſhip, tells me, that 
ſhe will be as unhappy as I am if 
ſhe does not ſee me as chearful as 
uſüal.-J would not have her teach 
my ſiſter her Platonics; for, to a girl 
young and innocent as Lucy is, 1 


look upon Platoniſm to be very . 
nable doctrine. * 


— 
LISTEN X. 


Lady Cara MyRon to _ 
BURTON. 


ELLVILLE loves me, and I 
am happy--yet I ſhall not long. 

be ſo, if I am not to ſee him and 
hear him as uſual, No man ever 
D 4 addreſſed 


. 
addreſſed a woman with more reſ- 
pect and tenderneſs: I refuſed him 
not withſtanding, poſitively refuſed 
him — But though I would not accept 
of his love, I begged his friendſhip. 
— At the mention of hat word he 
looked quite aſtoniſhed — However, 
as I told you before, I will not marry, 
You may call my entire diſapproba- 
tion of a ſecond marriage a fooliſh de- 
licacy perhaps: call it what you will, 
I am my own miſtreſs, and may act 
as I think proper. I will admit no 
lovers, but I cannot have too many 
friends; and for what reaſon upon 
earth, can any body tell me, ſhould 
I give up the converſation of one of 
the moſt amiable men who ever ex- 
iſted only becauſe I do not chuſe to 
marry ? I am quite ſick of love and 
lovers: but I eſteem and value all 
z men 


| 


N 
men who are capable of making un- 
changeable ſriends, 

I have ſeen Bellville but once ſince 
the intereſting converſation above- 
mentioned. He was polite and oblig- 
ing, yet uncommonly ſerious, and 
ſeemed rather willing to avoid me. 
Poſſibly he may. be governed by 
other motives=That mad wretch, 
Lord Conquer, is come down to ſee 
Mr. Myron. Meeting Lucy Bellville, . 
he was in ſuch raptures at her beauty, 
and the ſweet ſimplicity of her beha- 
viour, that I am pretty ſure he ap- 
peared, in her brother's eyes too 
dangerous a man to fall into fo in- 
nocent a young creature's way, Bell- 
ville, therefore, was not very ready 


to make an acquaintance with him; 


but George, who never wants what 

he calls an eaſy aſſurance, invited 

himſelf to the. Vocd, that is the 
D 5 name 
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name of Bellville's place. Lucy, if 
I am not exceeding!ymiſtaken, thinks 
my wild brother a wonderous pretty 
fellow. Poor child! little is ſhe ac- 
quainted with the ways of men 
little does ſhe conſider how abſolute- 
ly neceſſary it is to. guard her heart 
againſt them--If I could find her a 
man as good as her brother I would 
give her leave to love him imme- 


diately, 
In Continuation 


My ſweet little novice already 
feels her own conſequence, and keeps 
George at ſome diſtance, though the 
rogue will toy and romp with her 
more than he ought to do; but 
in ſuch a manner that the moſt ſcru- 
pulous cannot well be offended at his 
freedoms. He is, however, ſo art- 


ful 
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ful a devil that one ever is ſcaree 


ſecure. 


Bellville ſtays from the Park. I 
aſked my uncle this morning, with all 
the naivet? in the world, if his 
neighbour was ill, as he never came 
near us, | 
As if you did not know every 
thought in his boſom, replied he-- 
But believe me, Lady Camilla, you 
will never find a man more deſerving 
of you.“ -— ; 

e don't think I fall, uncle, faid 
I, therefore I will not marry at all; 
women who are in a hurry to take 

ſecond huſbands, proclaim their diſre- 
gard to the memory of their firſt,” _ 

J am of a contrary opinion now, 
ſaid Mr. Myron; a woman who has 
had an agreeable huſband, is, I think, 
leis able to live alone, and the more 
exculable in looking out for another. 


D 6 People 
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People who have been once happy 
in the marriage ſtate, are ſeldom 
happy out of it. 

Lucy came in ſoon afterwards as 
blooming as May, followed by lord 
Conquer, who patted her neck be- 
hind, untied her necklace, and play- 
ed a thouſand fooliſh tricks with her, 
She bluſhed, ſhe ſmiled, ſhe even 
ſighed when he left us to go with 
Mr. Myron into the garden. By 
the way, George is very handſome. 
A glance which Lucy ſhot after him 
ſufficiently informed me of the true 
ſituation of her heart. 

And ſo you love this wild fel- 
low?” ſaid I to her. 

She looked like a bluſhing roſe, 
and hung her head. After a ſilence 
of about five minutes ſhe recovered, 
came to me, and throwing her arms 
round my neck, cried, © My dear, 
| dear 
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dear lady Camilla, how ſtrangely you 
think of your Lucy!” 

« No longer my Lucy,” replied I, 
<« but lord Conquer's Lucy.” 

Indeed,“ ſaid the charming 
girl, ſtill more confuſed, Lord Con- 
quer is nothing to me--beſides, my 
brother 

« O ay, child,” replied I briſkly, 
« where is this brother of yours? He 
never comes hither : he does not be- 
have agreeably to my expectations: 
tell him if he will not come to ſe 
me I will come to ſee him,” L 

In ſhort, Bellville's obſtinacy 
vexes me. As he cannot have me 
upon his own terms, he will not have 
me at all But men were ever 


perverſe creatures. How lucky Iam 
in not being married to him. 


LE T- 
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BET TER” XL. 


From the SAME to the SAME. 


E are all here in the utmoſt 
confuſion and diſtreſs. Lucy 
Bellville and lord Conquer are both 
miſſing, and we all fear that they are 
ſomewhere together, The ſimple girl 
has indeed been moſt probably de- 
coyed by his lordſhip. During her 
brother's abſence from home, a ſer- 
vant came with a coach, and told her 


that Mr. Bellville had been thrown 


from his horſe near a gentleman's 
houſe almoſt five miles off, who had, 
at his requeſt, ſent his carriage to 
fetch her to him. The unſuſpecting 
creature hurried away, with tears in 
her cyes, and has not been heard of 


ſince. | 
Bell- 
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Bellville is half diſtracted. This 
event, added to my refuſal (for I am 
ſure he loves me) is too much. 

Mr. Myron and I went to viſit 
him yeſterday .; he was pale, wretch- 
ed, and diſordered all over. You 
cannot imagine how I felt for him 
and my concern was doubled by 
thinking that any perſon with whom 
I was connected ſhould have behav- 
ed ſo infamouſly as to ſeduce the 
ſiſter of the moſt amiable and worthi- 
eſt of men, I grieve alſo for that 
ſweet innocent girl, the very image 
of her brother ; for though I rallied 
her about Lord Conquer, the was, 
I am certain, too good to yield wil- 
lingly : ſome diabolical arts have 
been uſed to undermine a virtue 
founded on principle, and ſtrengthen- 
ed by education, Poor dear girl, could 


we but learn where ſhe is !—But we 
have 


E 

have no news about her, and Lord 
Conquer has written a lettet to Mr. 
Myron from Brighthelmſtbne, at 
which place, I have heard from peo- 
ple who have ſeen him there, he 
aCtually now 1s, Bellville grieves for 
her as much as -if ſhe was a favou- 
rite miſtreſs : few men love a fiſter 
ſo well; but there is a tenderneſs in 
his nature peculiar to himſelf, 

I fat by him two hours, and ſtrove 
to amuſe him to very little purpoſe, 
though he was ſtill polite to me: he 
declared that he ſhould never know 
eaſe again till he hadrecovered his dear 
loſt Lucy, and ſhewn his reſentment 
to her ſeducer. 

I tremble to think of the OY 
quences with which this affair may 
be attended. I ſet before him, in 
the ſtrongeſt colours, the madneſs of 
expoling a lite a thouſand times more 

valuable 


F 
valuable than his enemy's, and for 
which I told him, he was anſwerable 
to him ffom whom he received his 
exiſtence. 

He acknowledged the truth of 
what I ſaid; but added, that though 
no body abhorred duelling more than 
himſelf, honour and juſtice both 
loudly called him to defend a poor 
helpleſs orphan- ſiſter, left to his care 
by the tendereſt of mothers on her 
death-bed, by the utmoſt exertion of 
his courage to ſeize her from the 
hands of her ſeducer, and puniſh him 
for his infamous behaviour, 

Mr. Myron alſo ſtrove, by every 


argument he could think of, to calm 


his mind; but we were obliged toleave 
him in a very agitated ſtate ; and I 
confeſs, for my own part, that I am 
not much better. What trouble 
and uneaſineſs do men occaſion in the 

; world. 
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world. I begin abſolutely to hate 
the ſex-—yet I muſt feel ſor Bell- 
ville. 


rern 


From the Sa uE to the SAME. 


HAVE been ſo much alarm- 

ed by this ſtrange affair, that 
it has actually diſordered me; and 
Belville, on his return from London, 
(whither he went pot, to make all 
poſſible enquiries after his ſiſter) call- 
ing at Mr. Myron's, found me ſo ill, 
that, though T was below ſtairs, I 
could hardly lift up my head from the 
back of my chair, , 
He expreſſed great concern ang 


anxiety on my account. Engroſſed as 
his 


„ 

his thoughts were by Lucy, of whom 
he has not yet heard any thing, 
his behaviour was even tender, and I 
had not, I confeſs, power to chide 
him at a time when I knew he was 
ſo very unhappy. I took a pleaſure 
in his little aſſiduities about me, 1 
cannot well ſay at preſent what I 
would have more than to fee him 
made eaſy by the return of this pocr 
loſt girl, 

Moyle has been alſo I ; he tells 
me that Lord Stanfield is the intimate 
| friend of Lord Conquer, and that he 
is certain if Miſs Bellville is with Hin, 
his brother will ſoon hear of her. 
How ſcandalouſly do theſe men de- 
baſe the ſacred name of friend, by 
thus aſſociating merely for the deſtruc- 
tion of our helpleſs ſex ! 


LE T- 
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LES TE BR A, 


Lord Conquer to the Earl of 
STANFIELD, 


Brighthelmſtone. 


Have ſecured the lovely prize 
which I mentioned to you when we 
met laſt : ſuch a jewel, Harry, you 
never yet had in your poſſeſſion. I 
made ule of rather a ſtale trick though 
to decoy her: however, as ſhe is 
ſimplicity itſelf, it ſucceeded, I was, 
indeed, a little apprehenſive leſt your 
flame, my fine ſiſter, Lady Camilla, 
might have told her what wicked 
wretches livelyfellows are, and taught 
her a little of her ſaving knowledge. 
Camilla, you know, hates what 
ſhe calls a man of pleaſure--But to 
my ſweet innocent. 
When 


. 

When I firſt jumped into the coach 
to her, as ſoon as it was far enough 
upon the road to prevent ſuſpicion, 
ſhe ſeemed exceedingly alarmed, and 
begged and prayed me, with her 
pretty eyes almoſt drowned in tears, 
to let her go back to her brother. 


But after the firſt flow of reſentment 


was over (women, Harry, have a 
great advantage over us by their tears, 
for weeping is a glorious vent to their 
paſſions) ſhe grew much leſs diſ- 
compoſed, and, appeared not to 
oppoſe my amorous ſolicitude about 
her, while I kept my feelings within 
proper bounds; but I muſt take care of 
my movements, I find ſhe is igno- 
rant yet, I think, innately chaſte — 
If I can once gain her heart, and I am 
encouraged to hope for a triumph 
over it, a ſham divine finiſhes my 
buſineſs in a few minutes, I muſt 
* : : not, 


1 
not, however, hurry things, neither: 
I would chuſe to have her yield 
willingly, and not lay me under a ne- 
ceſſity of proceeding to violent mea- 
ſures, And yet if that ſober fellow, 
her brother, ſhould find us out before 


I am maſter of her perſon, 1 ſhall be 


tempted to run him through the bo- 
dy—He may have her as ſoon as he 
pleaſes afterwards. Upon my ſoul 
ſhe is a d--d fine creature, ſweet tem- 


pered, and gentle as ſhe is beautiful. 


But to prevent interruption, and to 
throw him on a falſe ſcent, I appear 
in public here ſome part of every 
day, while my prey is ſecured in an 
obſcure cottagea few miles off, which 
I make my home, and in which I 
avail myſelf of every enticing art to 
win her very ſoul, and ſing Te Deum 
over her ſtubborn virtue. You maya 
ſee her if you think you can truſt 

— 5 your 
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your heart in her company; but I 


would not even let you have one peep 


at her if you were not my deareſt 
friend, and if I did not believe that 
the little diſſembling huſſey loves 
me, though ſhe will not own her 
ſenſations in my favour— But as I 
have taught her the firſt deceit ſhe 
ever practiſed, I believe, in her 
life, I can forgive her on condition 
that I alone reap the advantage of 
it; and that ſhe, at laſt, freely con- 
feſſes the paſſion which ſhe at pre- 
ſent, pretty bluſhing fool, is aſtizamed 


to encourage. 


J 
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L Ed TER KI. 


Lady Camitia Myron to Mrs, 
BURTON. 


am now going to give you a plea- 
ſure, my dear Burton, that you 
little expect from me : I am going 
to write an encomium upon Lord 
Stanfeld : he has indeed obliged 
us greatly; for he has brought home |} 

the dear but undone Lucy to her di- 
ſtreſſed brother, and reſtored my 
young friend to me. There are ſome 
circumſtances attending this affair 
truly ſhocking, for Lord Stanfield 
arrived not time enough to prevent 
a marriage, which cannot be valid, I 
really don't know what to make of 
it. As Lucy tells her ſtory, Lord 
Conquer abſolutely terrified her into 
a conſent 


) 
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a conſent, on vowing to take by 


force every liberty without mar- 


riage ; but certainly no woman 
in her ſenſes would conſent to 
marry a man in ſuch a way on ſuch 


terms. However, I will relate the facts 


as I have heard them from Lord Stan- 


field (confirmed by herſelf) and you 


ſhall make your own comment upon 
them. 
His Lordſhip delivered his narra- 
tive to me in the following terms: 
On receiving a letter from Lord 
Conquer relating to the carrying 
off Miſs Bellville, I immediately 
ſet out for Brighthelmſtone, with a 
reſolution to deliver her, if poſſible, 
as my brother told me that you had 
intereſted yourſelf in her ſafely; but, 
upon my arrival, I could not meet 
with his Lordſhip, and as he had not 
truſted me with the name of the 
Vor. I. E 1 
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place where he had concealed his 1 
tive (for ſhe - certainly was one) I 
was obliged to wait there till he re- 
turned ; and return he did not till 
ſome days after the marriage=ceremony 
had been read to them by one of his 
creatures. On our meeting, Lord 
Conquer carried me directly to the 
houſe in which he had lodged this 
poor deluded girl, and introduced 
me to her as his bride: I declare 
I was quite ſtruck with the down- 
caſt modeſty of her appearance, which 
rendered her perſon ſtill more beau- 
tiful ; yet certain I was of her having 
been cruelly drawn into a ſituat ion in 
. which ſhe could never taſte any hap- 
pineſs. I felt myſelf extremely loth 
to make her acquainted with the 
advantage which had been taken of 
her credulity, as ſhe really believed 
herſelf to be * married; and, 


chough 


: 
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ME 
though ſhe afterwards confeſſed that 
ſhe was forced to give her conſent, 
I was once almoſt inclined to leave 
her as ſhe was, having firſt endea- 
voured to perſuade my Lord to make 
her his wife publickly, as he would, 

in all probability, one day marry; 
and to induce him to think that no 
woman on earth could be more ſuit- 
able to him, With theſe views I 
returned with Lord Conquer to 
Brighthelmſtone, and attacked him 
with every argument which I judged 
likely to effect my purpoſe ; but be- 
ing treated only with an inſulting 
ſneer for my trouble, I ſeized the 
firſt opportunity, when I knew his 
Lordſhip was engaged with a party, 


to go back to the village : — {ll 
the gentleſt terms I could deviſe, 
informed poor Lucy of her ſituation. 


The unwelcome news ſhocked het 
E 2 | 1 
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ſo much, that ſhe fell motionleſs at 
my fect; and it was ſome time before 
I gould bring her to her ſenſes. As 
ſoon as ſhe recovered, ſhe. burſt out 
into pathetic lamentations, which 
would have moved the moſt obdurate 
heart. I ſoon, however, put a ſtop to 
the violence of them, by telling her 
that ſhe had not a moment to loſe; 
and that I would carry her, with all 
expedition, to the Mood, if ſhe wiſhed 
to return to her brother. 

Her reply was, with her hands 
lifted up to heaven, O my God! 
whom ſhall I truſt-? I have already 
been deceived by one man,” con- 
tinued ſhe, fixing her eyes on me, 
* and who are you, who can aſſure _ 
me that you have not as bad a deſign as 
be had who has already impoſed upon 
me? Whither, whither can ſuch a 
poor diſtreſſed creature as I now am, 
Ay for ſecurity ?” * 
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Vou may depend upon ſecurity 


with me, Madam,” ſaid I;“ and may 
believe me when I tell you that I will 
not quit your ſide till I have ſeen you 
ſafe in your brother's houſe.” _ 

© Re-aſſured a little by this ſpeech, 
ſhe cried, in a pious attitude, 

% Almighty protector of the in- 
nocent, be my guide - But go where 
I will, I muſt be miſerable.” 

© A flood of tears followed that 
ejaculation, After having endeavoured 
to ſoothe her with the moſt comfort- 
ing expreſſions in my power, I hurried - 
her into my poſt-chaiſe, and brought 
her ſafe to the Mood, where Bellville 


received me with open arms.“ 


Here ends his Lordſhip's narrative. 


Us! has certainly ated a laudable 


part, though he had no occaſion to 
make a merit of the action to me 
when he came to wait on me to 

E 3 Lucy, 
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Lucy. He has behaved handſomely, I 
will allow; but I don't like him the 
better for being ſo cloſely connected 
with Lord Conquer and his vices. The 
avowed friend of ſuch a man cannot 


be a much leſs amiable character. 


You will magnify this incident 


now, I know, into a piece of pro- 


digious heroiſm ; but I muſt judge for 
myſelf, I complimented Lord Stan- 
field, however, on his being ſo fer- 
viceable to my friend ; but could not 


help, at the ſame time, adviſing him 


to break off acquaintance with 
people who could only diſhonour 


him. 


His reply to this een was pretty 
ng: : 

If your Ladyſhip will recollect, 
that without having been intimate 
with Lord Conquer I ſhould not have 


come to the knowledge of Miſs 


| Bellville's 


„ 
Bellville's ſituation, nor have been 
able to aſſiſt her in her eſcape, 
you will, I flatter 1 be more 


conſiderate.” 


Theſe men, Burton, have always 
their apologies ready. 

Bellville, though glad to have his 
ſiſter again, will ever lament her not 
being as pure as ſhe left him; and not 
all my uncle's rhetoric, nor my elo- 
quence, will, I imagine, be ſufficient 
to hinder him from challenging Lord 
Conquer. On every other occaſion 
how mild, how gentle, how patient 
how forgiving is this man! But, 
what man of ſp'rit can bear an inſult 
of this kind unmoved? I, myſelf, 
I am afraid, ſhould be apt to depiſe 
him if he tamely ſubmitted to it 
and yet—to think of his being in 
danger—l die with terror 

Oh! my Louiſa, I am the i 
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of women — Poor Lucy !- ſhe gives 
but a very imperfect account of what 
has paſt. Her intellects are, I doubt, 
diſturbed : ſhe certainly had a 
kind of partiality towards this devil 
who has undone her, and will never, 
I fear, find peace in this world, Yet 
how exquiſitely beautiful is ſhe ! ren. 
dered infinitely more ſo by her bluſhes 
and her tears — 

Lord Stanfield has, I have told you, 
endeavoured to make a merit of his 
heroic action to me— but, if I have 
any eyes, he would, I dare ſay, wil- 
lingly ſupply the place of his vile--- 
O ſuch friends! He has not ſeen her, 
however, ſince he brought her home 
— She will not be ſeen by any body, 
except her brother and me— Dear, 
unfortunate girl, how I pity her |!— 
Glad am I now that I did not take 
her to town ſhould have been diſ- 
tracted 
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tracted to have had ſuch an affair 
happen while ſhe. was under my care. 

Bellville has an amiable man with 
him, between forty and fifty, whode- 
ſerves indeed the appellation of friend: 
he and Mr. Myron are continually 
ſetting before him both the guilt and 
the folly. of duelling, and afking 
him if the killing Lord Conquer, or 
being killed by him, will reſtore his 
ſiſter's honour or her Peace. 

Mr, Myron will write to Lord Con- 
quer: but what impreſſion will the 
moſt ſenſible, the moſt affecting re- 
monſtrances make upon ſo hardened 
a wretch | 


P. S. I had almoſt forgot to tell 
you that Lord Stanfield has again 
revived the old ſtory of his paſſion; 
and that I have again given him a 


de finitive anſwer. 
E 5 L E Fo 
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LETTER * 


From the SAME to the —_— 

ELLVILL E, to my great 

happineſs, is preſerved from 
facrificing himſelf to the honour of 
his ſiſter. 

Lord Conquer challenged Lord 
Stanfield for depriving him of Lu- 
cy: they met; they fought. Lord 
Conquer is dangerouſly wounded, 
Lord Stanfield is arrived ſafe at Ca- 
lais, Mr. Myron, having been de- 
fired by the former to ſee him before 

he dies, is gone to London. 
As for myſelf, for Bell Greaves is 
nobody, I fit the greateſt part of every 
day by Lucy, from whom we have 
concealed this news, endeavouring to 
make her more ſatisfied with herſelf; 
but 
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but I have not yet met with any ſuc- 
ceſs, She weeps till ſhe is almoſt 
blind; and when wearied with orief, 


and quite worn down by forrow, 
throws her arms round my neck, 


lays her head on my boſom, and 
gives herſelf up to deſpair; while 
Bellville fits on the other fide, hold 
ing my hand in his, and dying every 
thing he can think of to rouze us 
both from our ſtupidity, which alarms 
him. He makes hourly acknow- 
ledgments to me for condeſcending 
to ſhew ſo much ſolicitude about his 
ſiſter ; but at the ſame time begs me 
to have ſome compaſſion for bim, and 
no longer to refuſe him the bleſſing 
he ſo earneſtly implores. I do not 
now, Lady Camilla, ſaid he, while 
you are thus overwhelmed with grief 
and uneaſineſs, preſume to requeſt the 
favour of your hand; but as I hope, 

E 6 con- 


eyes are talking all day long upon "It, 
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continued he, with a deep ſigh, that 
theſe troubles will one day be over, 
may I not alſo hope that your pity 
will extend to me, to me who ſuffers 
from my uncertainty on your account 
as much as I endure on this dear 
girl's ?” 

{© T have told you, Mr. Bellville, 
ſaid I, more than once, ſince the com- 
mencement of our acquaintance, that 
from your intrinſic merit, and the 
propriety of your behaviour, you 
were intitled to my eſteem and 
friendſhip; but no man muſt expect 
any thing more from me.“ 

He ſighed at my anſwer. I have 
often aſſured him that I am ſerious 
in my declarations, but I have no 
great opinion of his faith in them ; 
tor though I have forbad him to 
ſpeak upon the ſubje& of love, his 


and 
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and I am only too much afraid that 
mine betrayed my heart. 

How lovely is he, even in the midſt 
of diſtreſs! Whenever he, overcome 
in a manner with it, ſinks down in 
his chair, covers his fine expreſſive 
face with his hand, and is unable to 
utter a ſyllable, my heart is almoſt 
burſting to relieve him; I forget all 
that I have ſaid, run to him, ſtand 
looking on him, and finding that he 
pays no regard to me, cry, “Speak, 
Bellville; I can't bear this filence : 
ſpeak, and remove my anxiety.” He 
then ſtarts up, catches my hand, and 
preſſes it ardently to his lips, while 1 
have not power to refuſe him fo 
trifling a ſatisfaction, 

I aſked Lucy yeſterday, as ſhe 


ſeemed ſomewhat more compoſed, 


how ſhe could have been prevailed on 


to give her hand to this wretch, as the 
= might 
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might have rationally imagined that 
her friends would have found her 
out, and would have delivered her. 
She declared that ſhe had no notion 
of ſuch a deceitful proceeding, and 
was indeed ſo frighted and confuſed 
as hardly to know what paſſed ; ad- 
ding, that ſhe ſhould on no account 
have conſented to be married had 
ſhe Entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
the perſon who performed the cere- - 
mony was not a real clergyman. 
« When Lord Stanfield, concluded 
told me of the trick which had ſhe, 
been played upon me, and that my 
marriage was not a legal one, I was ſo 
aſtoniſhed and ſhocked, that the hor- 
rid news almoſt deprived me of my 
ſenſes.” 
In Continuation. 
Here is an expreſs from Mr, My- 
ron with a letter to Mr. Bellville, 
With 


1 
With 515 1 I have naked it 
for Joun peruſal. | 


Copy of Mr. Myzon's Letter to 
Mr, BELLVILLE. 
Dear Sir, 

I have found Lord Conquer as 
bad as poſlible ! yet he retains his 
ſenſes, Heaven ſeems to have ſpa- 
red him in pity to yow, and dear Miſs 
Bellville, that he may have it in his 
power to make ſome, indeed the on- 
ly, reparation now left him. He ſpeaks 
not now of any thing but the earneſt 
deſire to call her legally his wife; and 
to leave his name and fortune 70 her, 
as he can have no hopes of enjoying 
his fortune with her. He has inſiſt- 
ed on my acquainting you and your 
ſiſter with this laſt requeſt, with all 
imaginable expedition begging that 
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the ſame expedition may be uſed in 
bringing Miſs Bellville to town, leſt 
her arrival may be too late for him to 
do her the juſtice to which ſhe is en- 
titled. Yu, Mr. Bellville, beſt know 
how this requeſt of his lordſhip's will 
affect your ſiſter : but if my advice, 
as areal friend, can have any weight 
with you, comply with it. What is 
| paſt cannot be recalled ; there is no 
other way for the. reſtoration of the 
character and peace of the injured 
young lady, but this; and his will, 
in time, I make no doubt, prove as 
efficacious as It is ſincerely wiſhed to 
be, by 
| Your obedient 

Humble Servant, 


G. Myron, 


As ſoon as Bellville had read this 
letter, he ſent to deſire the favcur of 
fpeaking 
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ſpeaking to me, having left me with 
Lucy when he went down to Mr. 


Myron's ſervant. 


I met him in the parlour, Putting 
the letter into my hand, he intreat- 
ed my opinĩon of it. 

I gave him the following anſwer. 

«© Were Lord Conquer in a fair 
way to recover, I would be the laſt 
perſon in the world to adviſe you to 
conſent to ſuch an alliance, becauſe I 
think that to be united to a man of 
his lordſhip's vile principles, is not 
only to live a difagreeable life, it 1s to 
be alſo in a dangerous ſituation ; but, 
as he is ſo near hisend, Lenticely ſub- 
ſcribe to Mr. Myron's ſentiments, with 
regard to the ſilencing thoſe calum- 
niating tongues who would be rea- 
dy to reflect upon Miſs Bellville's con- 
duct in reproachful terms: by com- 
plying with my brother's requeſt, 


you 
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you will at leaſt give ſuch a turn to 


the affair as to make people believe 
things are not really ſo bad as they 


were at firſt repreſented: beſides, 


there is in fact, no other remedy left; 
it will certainly therefore be the pru- 
dent thing to accept of the invitation 
immediately, as a moment's delay may 
put it out of your power. You will find 
the moſt difficult taſk to prepare Lu- 


cy for the journey; but I, with your 


aſſiſtance, will endeavour to prepare 
her.” 
We then, both oF us, returned to 


Lucy's apartment. 


After a ſhort but ſevere inveRive | 


againſt libertines, (I often inveigh 


bitterly againſt them) I aſked her it 
ſheſhould not be glad to hear that the 
injury lord Conquer had done her was 
revenged by lord Stanfield, who had 
dangerouſly wounded him in a 
duel. 


„ 
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She turned pale as death direct- 


ly, fetched a deep ſigh, and fainted 


away. 

I had not, I confeſs, believed ſhe 
could have been ſo much affected by 
the approaching diſſolution of a man 
whom ſhe had ſo much reaſon to 
abhor, 

Proper remedies, however, ſoon 
reſtored her to life: ſhe appeared 
extremely frighted and ſhocked, 
burſt into tears, but ſaid nothing, 

Her brother then told her of my 
lord's dying requeſt, and begged her 
to aſſume all the fortitude ſhe was 
miſtreſs of, as it would be neceſſary to 
ſupport her at ſuch a trying moment. 

* Oh! I cannot gol cannot ſee 
him die,” cried ſhe, e her face 
with her hands. 

* My dear Lucy,” ſaid I, © < liſten 
to me, for whom you ever. profeſſed 

a par- 
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! a particular affection; liſten to your 
brother, who is ſtill dearer to you, and 
| be perſuaded to accept of this poor 
W | wretch's earneſt invitation, as he is 
ſo deſirous of making his peace with 
heaven and with you. Do not, my 
good girl, prevent him frem doing 
the only juſt action he has ever found 
himſelf capable of, but go to him, 
and let hiin fee that though fo high- 
ly injured, you have, nevertheleſs, 
magnanimity enough to pardon the 
groſs inſult you received from him. — 
You would not, added I, ſeeing her 
heſitate, let him periſh, I hope, with- 
out your pardon, Culpable he 1s cer- 
if tainly to a very great degree; but we 
are commanded to forgive even our 
enemies, and to return good for evil; 
and be can have no conſolation now 
but from your acquieſcence with his 


laſt defire,” 


I can 
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© T can, I do forgive him,” re- 
plied ſhe, ſobbing, but I cannot ſee 
him die—TI was almoſt as much to 
blame as himſelf—I ought not to 
have been ſo credulous.” 

On the entrance of a ſervant to 
tell his maſter that the chaiſe was 
ready, I bade her maid put on her 
cloak, and Bellville joining His per- 
ſuaſions to mine, ſhe went willing— 


ly with him, I believe indeed, from 
all I could obſerve, that ſhe felt more 


concern at my brother's being ſo 
near death, than at any thing elſe, 
She undoubtedly loves him, worth- 
leſs as he has been. I am tranſport- 
ed, however, that he has, in ſome 
meaſure, repented at length of his 
errors, and looks upon them in a 
right light. But, as I faid before, I 
never would have adviſed her to 
marry him had he not been in ſuch a 


Par- 
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ticular condition, No woman can 
be ſafe with a man who ſpends his life if 
in ruining as many of her ſex as are 
weak enough to be ſeduced by him. 
Neither her principles nor her ho- 
nour are ſafe ; the firſt are every mo- 
ment liable to be corrupted, and the 
latter violated. No woman can either 
eſteem or reſpect a man who is de- 
ſtitute of every virtue. Nay, her 
character too ſuffers by her con- 
nection with him; for the world is 
always kind enough to ſuppoſe that 
the woman who gives her hand to an 
avowed libertine, is not extremely 
nice in her notions concerning female 
reputation, Not to mention the ma- 
ny tedious, I may add, torturing 
hours, a woman ſo married mult 
ſpend in reflections upon her huſ- 
band's neglect or ill treatment, which 
are of themſelves ſufficient to em- 
bitter 
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bitter life, without being rendered 
more cutting by the calumny of the 
world. Melancholy experience, my 
dear Louiſa, has taught me to give 
theſe ſalutary cautions to all my fe- 
male friends who wiſh to be happy 
in the married ſtate. 


OE Mee. Ab. OS afl deb 
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Fom the SAME to the SAME. 


Ellville is returned. I received the 
following account from him: 
Lucy bore her journey beyond his 
expectation, but was very much af- 
fected at the ſight of Lord Conquer, 
pale, and like the image of death. He 
ſeemed to have but juſt breath left to 
aſk her pardon, and to offer the in- 


tended 


O 
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| ded reparation, She replied only 
with her tears; but readily gave her 
aſſent, when Mr, Myrop aſked her 
if ſhe was willing to be married to 
Lord Conquer. A clergyman of my 
uncle's acquaintance— is he not a 
worthy uncle?—attended : a ſpecial 
licence had been procured, and Bell- 
ville joined his ſiſter's hand to my 
Lord's. When the ceremony was 
over, Mr. Myron told Lucy, now 
Lady Conquer, when he had faluted 
her by her new title, joined to that of 
niece, that he would not detain her 
in io melancholy a place; adding, 
that if ſhe choſe to return to the 
Weocd with her brother, he would 
take as much care of my lord, and of 
every thing belonging to him, as if 
ſhe was preſent, The amiable girl 
however (I always ſaw that ſhe loved 


mah with ſtreaming eyes, begged ſhe 
might 
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might not be 9 from her huſ- 


band (as he now really is) and declar- 
ed that no affectionate care ſhould be 
wanting on ber part, In ſhort, whe- 
ther the ſurgeons were miſtaken about 
his caſe, or whether Lucy's tenderneſs 
had any effect, we know not; but he 
mended greatly from the moment he 
was married, Poſſibly, I ſay, he 
may ere long wiſh himſelf fairly out 
of the world to be releaſed from his 
wife. 

HBellville ſtaid two nights in town, 


and left him quite out of danger, and 


his ſiſter altogether ſatisfied with her 
lot, for the preſent at leaſt. 

We expect Mr. Myron every hour: 
I wiſh he was come, for Bellville's 
mind is ſo much at eaſe about Lucy, 
that he has nothing to do but to dan. 
gle after me, and teaze me for what I 
ſhall not grant. 

VoL. I * Mr. 


Aa + 


Mr. Manwayring, his friend, is 


come to congratulate him upon this 
happy revolution, after ſo diſagreeable 


an event; and the gentleman, who 


is indeed a winning man, has been 
pleading for Bellville theſe two hours. 

J muſt fly for it at lat. How ri- 
diculous theſe men are !—I muſt 
ſpeak to none unleſs I will admit 
them as lovers, —If they would let 
me alone, I might by and by love 
Bellville in my own way; but if I 
do I will never own my paſſion, 


and ſo he will not be much the better 


for it. 


LE T- 
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LET 'T. BuR XVI. 
From 15 Sams to the SAME. 


London. 5 


ELLVILLE and I have abſolute- 

ly had a difference, and he has 
taken his leave of me in a pet ;— 
yet I am not angry, I ſhall be in 
town for a few days. 

I have called upon lady Conquer 
my Lord is amazingly recovered. 
I wanted to ſee this new Benedict: I 
thought he would have rattled his 
chains by this time, but he appears 
rather more diſcreet than one could 
have expected. him to be, If I am 
not an unſkilful phyſiognomiſt his 
diſcretion will not laſt long. 

The ſweet, amiable Lucy, is the 
moſt engaging, the lovelieſt of wo- 
men: with what joy did ſhe fly to 

1 her 


her dear Lady Camilla ! (as ſhe calls 
me) how blooming was her face! how 
elegant was her figure ! what a viva- 
city ſparkled in her eyes! all her in- 
nocent mirth, her ſprightly playful- 
neſs is returned. She is now but juſt 
ſixteen, and as ſhe is happy for the 
preſent, every thing about her gives 
her new pleaſure. But a fine houſe, a 
number of ſervants, always at com- 
mand, variety of elegant dreſſes, 
crowds of admirers whenever ſhe 
appears, theſe, theſe Louiſa, certain- 
ly conſpire to dazzle a girl of her age, 
who was ſcarce ever out of her native 
village till ſhe became acquainted 
with Lord Conquer, who ſeems nei- 
ther much delighted nor yet diſpleaſ- 
ed with her ; while ſhe, with all the 
livelineſs of youth, laughs and toys 
with him till ſhe forces him to ſmile 
on her. She is indeed a perfect 

Hebe 
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Hebe, and might moſt properly ſit 
for the picture of that charming di- 
vinity. 
She aſked me ſeveral queſtions 
about her brother, her dear Charles, 
and wiſhed to have the honour of 


calling me ſiſter as well as friend: ſee 
how the pretty chit has improved 


her language. Lord Conquer keeps 
what 1s commonly called the beſt 
company in town; but what 7 call the 
very worſt: to ſuch company, how- 
ever, his lovely wife ſeems to have 
no ſort of averſion We all love ad- 
miration too well—but I will take 
an opportunity to give my young 
friend a little advice: I hope. ſhe 
will not be too giddy to liſten to it. 
Your /a/t, in favour of Bellville, 
made me ſmile: you are now, I find, 
become as violent an advocate for him 
as you were before for the Moyles, 
EF: 4: 515 58 
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and you know nothing concerning 
him but what I have told you; poſſibly 
too I have been too partial, Were 
he not a man, and conſequently a 
fickle changeable creature, I might, 
perhaps, break my word, and 
but I know by fatal experience, 
that man is by nature falſe—with all 
his imperfections, he has, you ſee, 
ſtill power ſufficient to employ my 
thoughts, and to take up my time, or 
I ſhould have told you ere now that 
I was aſtoniſhed to behold Lord 
Stanfield come to Lord Conquer's 
while I was there: I had indeed 
heard that Lord Conguer, on falling, 
entirely exculpated his antagoniſt 
from having formed any malicious 
deſigns againſt him, owning himſelf 
the aggreſſor : this ingenuous proceed- 
ing had immediately brought the earl 


to viſit him upon his recovery, and 
the 


I 
the reception lord Conquer gave him 
renewed the intimacy which had ſub- 
ſiſted between them. 

Lord Stanfield was, I thought, 
rather ſweet upon lady Conquer, 
and I believe I was very much in 
his way : he could have difpenſed 
with my abſence, for he began to 
grow more upon his guard, ſeeing 
me obſerve him. 

Before I left them 1 took lady 
Conquer into her dreſſing · room, and 
deſired her to pay a little attention to 
what I was going to ſay to her, as 
ſhe well knew that I was her real 
friend, 
She thanked me, and promiſed 
| every thing I could defire ere ſhe had 
heard my lecture, and was informed 
of what I intended to fay. 

I then told her that ſhe was 
young, handſome, and above all 

Da new: 
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new: every young fellow would be 
talking nonſenſe to her, and that if 
ſhe liſtened to them, ſhe would be 
undone : © The young fellows, my 
dear, whom you encourage, conti- 
nued I, will be ready to believe, after 
What has lately happened, that they 
may eaſily triumph over you; and the 
character of Lord Conquer will not 
tend to leſſen their preſumption.”. 

She ſmiled, and ſaid ſhe was very 
much obliged to me; but ſeemed not 
to attend to me, as lady Conquer, in 
the manner ſhe had done when Lu- 
cy Bellville: I therefore ſhortened 
my viſit at that time, but not without 
reſolving to ſee her again ſoon, and 
to warn her of the danger into which 
ſheſeems, I think, ready to run head- 
long. Not that I really imagine that 
ſhe will be ever, with her own con- 
ſent, corrupted, —No—ſhe ſtill looks 
: as 
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as innocent as ſhe is beautiful: but 
ſhe is too young, and has had too 
little experience to be truſted with- 
out a friend to adviſe, to perſuade, and 
even to reſtain her, when launching 
out into the torrent of diſſipation, 
without a guide. Her brother, next: 
to her huſband, who will, in a ſhort 
time, if Iam not much miſtaken, give 
himſelf very little trouble about her, 
is the propereſt perſon ; but it is a 
nice point to touch upon to im; and 
I am at preſent quite out of favour, 
becauſe I will not liſten to the only 

ſubject on which he chuſes to con- 
verſe, Yet I will not give him up 


on his /; Her 5 account—lI. will not, 
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LETTER XVIII. 
3 the SAME to the SAME. 


Oakly-Park, 


AM here again, and have beha- 
ved ſo very fimply, that did I not 
believe a full confeſſion of my follies 
ſome ſort of puniſhment for the com- 
miſſion of them, I ſhould confine 
them to my own breaſt, 

I was not happy while Bellville 
ſhunned me: he told me juſt before 
J left the Park, that the continual 
ſight of what he was never, he found, 
to poſſeſs, had increaſed his uneaſi · 
neſs ſo much as to make him dcter- 
mine to ſhut himſelf up, and try, by 
abſence, to forget me; ſuch was his 
deſpairing ſpeech, 


Three 


„ 
Three days had 1 been at the Park 


without feeing the leaſt glimpſe of 
him. I was, I confeſs, monſtroufly 
piqued at his folly, in perſiſting to 


keep ſo ridiculous a diſtance juſt as if 


I muſt be obliged to marry every man 
whom I ſpeak to. I thought he would 
have come, only to enquire after his 
ſiſter, as he knew that I intended to 
ſee her. That enquiry would have 


been the fineſt excuſe in the world 
for the concealment of his inclination, 


if he really had any for me. 

In ſhort, I could not bear this non- 
ſenſical indifference any longer, and 
ſo T told my uncle I would take a 


walk with him to the Wood one 
morning. 


When we arrived thine: his ſervant 
conducted us into the parlour, and. 


ſaid he would let his maſter (who 


was in the garden) know immediate- 
s F 6 ly 
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ly; but I ſtopped him. « We will 
go and find Sul ourſelves,” ſaid I, 

My good uncle agreed to my pro- 
poſal, and diſcovered Bellville before 
I did. I believe I NN ſee as 
far as moſt people. 

I wandered on, c certainly quite loſt 
in thought ; for I almoſt ſtumbled 
upon him, ere I knew where I was. 
On coming cloſe to him (he lay up- 
on the graſs) I obſerved him look- 
ing earneſtly on a miniature which 
he held in his hand- could ſee it 
was the picture of a woman. I wil 
not tell you how I felt, but I will 
own that I advanced as ſoftly as poſ- 
ſible, in order to diſcover who the fa- 
vourite nymph was whoſe reſem- 
blance ſo rooted his attention. 

He ſtarted up, and huſtled the pic- 
ture into his pocket, while I, ſhock- 
ed to death at * caught in acting 
with 
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with ſo much cn ſereamed, 


and ran away. 
He purſued me, ſeized my "WY 
and gently drew me back, bluſhing 


at my folly, to a little green ſeat. 
He then expreſſed a melancholy kind 


of pleaſure at the ra fight of 
me. 

I believe 1 ſaid, with an ironical 
ſmile, „that I. was as little deſired 
as expected. 

« What cruelty!” replied he, 

* could you but be ſenfible of what 
I] have felt, of what I ſtill feel, on 
your account, you would not talk 
ma. 

Tour ſenſibility, Sir,“ faid I, 
rather warmly; will not be much 
hurt, I imagine, on my account, while 
you have a favourite whoſe picture 
you carry in your pocket.” 

No ſooner had I pronounced theſe 
words in the moſt fretful tone, than 
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he inſtantly looked like another man: 


inſtead of a gloom in his countenance, 
there appeared the moſt . 


ſmile to be conceived, 


With an archneſs which I never 


had before obſerved in him, © What 
would I not give, lady Camilla, ? ſaid 


he, to have my conjectures con- 
firmed, and to be ſure that you are 
really jealous.” 

You cannot imagine, Burton, how 
I looked: I almoſt think I hated him 
at that inſtant, I actually wondered 
at his aſſurance, and could not help 


crying out, while my face glowed 


with indignation, * Jealous, Sir!“ 
% Yes, my lovely creature, re- 
plied he, catching hold of both my 
hands, and looking eagerly in my 
face, did you but know how this 
affected anger charms me!“ 
« The inſolent,” ſaid I to myſelf, 


« now he appears in his true colours; 
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yet I could not help ſighing at the 
fame time, while I ſtruggled to diſ- 
engage myſelf, to think that I ſhould 
be ſo groſsly deceived in the only man 
of whom had J a tolerable opinion: 

I could not bear it broke haſtily 
from him, and ruſhed into a little 
labyrinth to hide myſelf from the 
ſight of every living creature, till I 
had recovered from the confuſion 
which the conſciouſneſs of my filly 
behaviour had occaſioned. Would 


you believe it, Louiſa, I was weak 


enough to ſhed tears—my heart was 
ſo full it was ready to burſt I threw 
mytelf upon a ſeat in the moſt retir- 
ed corner, took out my handker- 
chief, covered my face, and gave a 
free vent to the various ſenſations 
which diſtreſſed me. 

Lifting up my eyes, after a heavy 
ſigh, I ſaw Bellville at my feet, hold- 


Ing the miniature in his hand, 
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* Forgive me, my dear Lady 


Camilla, cried he, with a voice ten- 


derly ſoftened, © forgive me; it is 
your own ſweet reſemblance which 


you ſee—Did you imagine that I 


could admire any other picture but 
yours?” 
My picture!“ replied I, with an 


affected diſdain, though I never felt 


myſelf more at caſe, a very likely 
thing indeed! How ſhould you come 
at my picture, Sir? I am as ſure ! 
never gave it you, as I am certain 1 


never ſhall.” 


_&« Nay,” ſaid he, © now you car- 
ry your reſentment too far ; but if an 


' ample confeſſion of my fault would 


bring you to acknowledge fincerely, 
that you was provoked at my ſuppo- 
ſed inconſtancy, and that you are 


happy in finding yourſelf miſtaken, 


I am ready to give ſecret for ſecret.” 


Here 


—— — . — * 
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Here was an aſſurance I—I was 
indeed provoked, but it was at my- 
ſelf, for not having been able to hide 
the movements of my heart from 
this penetrating impertinent. I re- 
ſolved, however, to puniſh him as 
much as I could“ Well,” ſaid I, 
give me the picture, and tell 
me how you got it, and then I may 
poſſibly agree about what you 
alk,” 

“ will never reſign the picture, 
replied he, © unleſs you promiſe to 


give me the original.” 


« Since then you are ſo obſti- 
nate,” anſwered I, © take your own 
man”... 
Mr. Myron, at that inſtant, joined 


us, with Mr. Manwayring, who had 
been a few days with Bellville, The 


latter made a polite apology to me 
for his intruſion, 
| I aſſur- 
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Jaſſured him, with all the gaiety ! 
could aſſume, that his company was 
never more welcome, and that 1 was 
coming to look for Mr. Myron, who 
would, I hoped, mens him go home 
with us. 

%% Have you then engaged my 
friend ?” faid he, looking at Mr. Bel- 
ville, who ſeemed to have loſt his 
ſpirits on a ſudden, and ſtood with 


his fine eyes anxioufly fixed on my 


face. 

J made no anſwer, Mr. Myron 
inſiſted upon their both dining with 
us. I was angry with Bellville while 


he believed he could do as he pleaſed 


with me; but the moment he look. 
ed unhappy, my heart was no longer 
at eaſe, 

Juſt before we parted, as the 
gentlemen were to dreſs and come 
after us to the Park, Bellville, under 

| the 
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the pretence of ſhewing me ſome 
very fine exotics which he had 
lately purchaſed, put the picture in- 
to my hand, and with the moſt de- 
jected countenance imaginable, again 
begged my pardon for ſo clandeſ- 
tine a proceeding, but confeſſed, that 
as there was an eminent miniature 
painter down at Mr. Ogden's, who 
had taken ſeveral likeneſſes in a very 
ſtriking manner, without troubling the 


parties to ſit in form to him, he was 


ſtrongly tempted to procure mine; 

adding, that ſince he was now per 
fectly convinced of his having no 
hopes to poſſeſs the original, he be- 


lieved it his duty, out of reſpect to me, 


to reſign the copy.—** Sure I am,” 


concluded he, * that it will be necef= 


ſary for me, if I value my peace, to 


avoid both the one and the other as 


much as poſlible,” 


I took 
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I took the picture : he behaved 


handſomely in givipg it to me, did he 


not? | 

| ſaid nothing then, but made him 
ample amends for my paſt carriage to 
him, all day long, by my good hu- 


mour. Yet I could not bring him 
into ſpirits again, tho' I was ſtrangely 
condeſcending :. I talked to nobody 
but to him: I ſung to him, walked 


with him in the garden, and lent on 
his arm.— Nothing will do, I find, 


if I don't marry him. What a per- 


verſe creature it is 


— 


In Continuation. 


Bellville left us ſtill melancholy; 


and I was will you believe me? 
Jo filly, that I had half amind to give 
him back his picture. 

The next morning, as ſoon as 


breakſaſt was oy Mr. Manwayring 
x came 
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came in, as if by accident. My 
uncle was retired to his library. 
When I ordered the ſervant to tell 
him who was come, Mr, Manwayr- 
ing ſtopped him, ſaying, that his viſit 
was to me, if I would do him the 
honour to let him fit with me for half 
an hour, | py 

I replied, that he would give me 


_ conſiderable pleaſure by his company. 
His behaviour indeed is ſo polite, and 


his converſation ſo agreeable, that I 
have a better opinion of Bellville for 
his judgment in making choice of 
ſucha friend. However,” I was not 
a little ſurprized at his opening, and 
you will, no doubt, ſmile, when I tell 
you that I have pitched upon him for 
my friend alſo : but you ſhall imme- 


diately know why. 


He ſoon came to the point. 
After a few well turned compli- 
ments to my perſon and underſtand- 
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ing, &c. he added, While I be- 
hold your ladyſhip with admiration, 


and liſten to you with delight, I can- 


not help feeling the ſincereſt concern, 
that by a levity in your carriage, and 
a deſire to give pain to a heart which 
doats on you to diſtraftion, you 
Mould diminiſh the power of attrac- 
tions, which, under a proper ma- 
nagement, might render you ſuperi- 
or to your whole ſex, Excuſe me, 
Lady Camilla,” continued he, ſeeing 
me draw up a little, “but as you 
are the loveheſt of women in your 
perſon, and the moſt entertaining of 
women in your converſation, I can- 
not butearneſtly wiſh your mind was 
not - ſo exceptionable as it is,— 
Your trifling with my honeſt, my 
amiable friend, Bellville, leſſens yer, 


madam, as much as it diſtreſſes hin. 


He loved you as ſoon as he became 
acquaint- 


e 
acquainted with you. What man 
ol his age and taſte, with a heart diſ- 
engaged, could behold you with in- 
difference! And as you appeared 


neither coy nor cruel, he hoped, by a 


reſpectful tenderneſs, to gain your at - 
fections, but you refuſed him; and 
if you felt no inclination for him, 
you, by refuſing him, acted honeſtly: 
but why, when he ſtrqve by abſence 
to forget you, and drive you from 
his fond boſom, why would you 
again preſent yourſelf before him ? 
Why will you, even at this time, pur- 
ſue him, and force him to be miſera- 
ble, by continually letting him ſee 
that he might, but for your coque- 
try, be happy? If you diſlike either 
his perſon or his manners, you are 
certainly not to be blamed for reject- 
ing him; but then leave him for ever, 
and do not endeavour, by every en- 

chanting 
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«chanting art, to make yourſelf fil! 
more lovely than nature has formed 
you: do not wantonly increaſe 
your power over a heart you every 
hour declare you never intend to ac- 
cept of —Let me only aſk you a cou- 
ple of plain queſtions before I leave 
this part of the country, Do you 
not believe yourſelf guilty of inexcu- 
ſable barbarity ? and ſhould you like, 
(admitting you were as capable oi 
feeling the ſame paſſion for Bellville 
| | as he felt for you) to be tortured 
| 4 thus?“ 
b Theſe laſt words, full of juſt re- 
proach, ſtruck home.-Vexed to death 
as I was, I could not help ſaying, 
I cannot imagine it poffible for a 
man of Mr. Bellville's underſtanding 
to love a woman void of ſenſibility, 
as he ſuppoſes me to be.. 

While I ſpoke, Burton, involun- 
| tary tears rolled down my face, and 
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convinced this ſtern man more than 
a thouſand words, perhaps, would 
have done, that he had miſtaken my 
character. He actually looked a- 
ſhamed | of having treated me ſo 
harſhly. He begged my pardon, 
but I could not articulate it: I was 
too much moyed with the ſtrong de- 
ſcription of Bellville's uneaſineſs on my 
account; yet I withed to clear my- 
ſelf from imputations which I by no 
means deſerved, I neyer was called 

a coquette : I always deteſted the 
name, and can truly ſay I never gave 
any man, whom 1 ſolemnly did not in- 
tend to marry, encouragement; nor did 
I by this carriage, which Mr. M anway- 
ing ſo vehemently condemned, mean 
to diſtreſs, or even to trifle with Bell 
ville. I liked him—I am afraid 1 
may add, I loved him, almoſt as ſoon 
as J ſaw him; and Lee Wpc upon 
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earth but the certainty of my being 
unhappy in the marriage-ſtate coul! 
have brought me to. refuſe, him, 
This 1 often have told you, but yu 
would never believe me; and this 1 
told Mr. Manwayring. 
And why, my lady, why ſhoull 
you be ſo certain of unhappineſs, ſaid 
he, with a man who has all the re- 
quiſites to enſure the felicity of the 
woman who loves him?“ 

« ] don't deny what you ſay about 
Mr. Bellville, Sir, I replied; Ieſteem 
him more than any man: and as 
I have ſo high an opinion of his 
character, and have had ſo many 
proofs of the amiableneſs of his 
manners, I wiſh to retain him as an 
agreeable acquaintance, as a. valuable 
friend. One may certainly like a 
man's converſation, and yet not chuſe 
to d marry him,” 
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«x But if Bellville, madam, ſaid 
he, cannot converſe with you, with- 
out feeling his paſſion for you increaſe, 
would you not diſcover a kinder giſ- 
poſition by ſhunning him entirely? 


Would you not alſo pay a properer at- 


tention to your reputation, by ſeeing 
him no more, than to encourage him 
to dangle after you, and occaſion a 
thouſand idle ſtories, which muſt 
lower you in the eyes of numbers, 
if not in the eſteem of every body ? 
You will, probably, tell me, that you 
deſpiſe the cenſures of the envious 
and the malicious, and I now believe 
you do not deſerve them, becauſe 
your intentions are not criminal: 
but I hope your ladyſhip will allow 


that it is better not to provoke the 


venomous tongue of ſlander,” 


* What then would you have me 
do, Sir?“ ſaid I. f 


* Why, 
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Why, really, replied he, I would 
| have you marry Mr. Bellville, who 
_ certainly loves you, and who, I will 
venture to ſay, deſerves you; and if 
you are ſincere when you declare you 
had no intention at all to flirt with 
bim, why, neither he nor I, nor any 
perſon who has ſeen you together, 
.can queſtion your loving him. He 
has more. than once flattered himſelf 
with the thoughts of having given 
you pleaſure, and yet I know not a 
man in the world who has leſs va- 
nity, When I have ſeen you ſolli- 


citous to oblige him in numberleſs 


trifles, ſo defirous of engaging him in 
converſation, and ſo inattentive to all 
the company but him alone, how 
could I rationally ſuppoſe but that 
you were as paſſionately fond of him 
as he was of you!” | 

Here, Louiſa, my face glowed 
like fire. What a ſtrange unac- 
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countable man! To clear myſelf of 
this laſt charge, I told him the real 
truth, ** Town, Sir, ſaid I, that 1 
had fo much friendſhip for Mr, 
Bellville as not to bear to fee him un- 
happy : whenever he appeared fo, I 
took the methods you have juſt now 
mentioned to enliven him, and to 
draw him out of a melancholy which 
hurt me, as I was vain onough to 
feel myſelf the cauſe of it.“ 

« E'en:marry him, madam, marry 
him at once,” ſaid he, I own, 
Lady Camilla, I have but a poor opi- 
nion of violent friendſhips between 
two young amiable people of differ- 
ent ſexes, and will fincerely aſſure 
you, that I never. yet met with an at- 
tachment of that kind which did 
not in the end make the man a vil- 
lain, and the woman —ſomething 
which I forbear, out of reſpect to 
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your ladyſhip to mention. But ſup- 
poſing it poſſible for a pure, refined, 
Platonic friendſhip to ſubſiſt between 
two people of different ſexes, uncon- 
nected with love, yet, take my word 
for it, the world will certainly ſet them 
down for a couple of as downright 

lovers as ever followed the dictates of 
nature. Marry him, therefore, 1 


ſay again, madam, or reſolve to fee 


him no more.“ - 

Bleſs me, my dear Burton, how 
this man flurried my ſpirits : I could 
not come to any ſort of reſolution 
one way or other. At laſt, after be- 


ing cloſely preſſed, I told him that 1 


had been ſo unhappy in my fir/ 
marriage, that I dreaded nothing ſo 
much as a ſecond. 


This declaration excited Mr, Man- 


wayring's curioſity ſo much that he 


confeſſed himſelf very deſirous of be- 
} . 
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ing acquainted with the ſpring from 
which all my conjugal unhappineſs 
flowed; and as I had no other apo- 
logy to make for my rejection of 
Bellville, I complied with his impor- 
tunate requeſt : but as my narrative, 
for ſo it may, I think, be called, will 
not come within this ſheet, I will 
ſend it in my next packet as I related 
it to him for your own inſpection, as 
well as to prevent you from teazing 
me again with your interrogations 
concerning my reaſons againſt a new 
engagement of the everlaſting kind; 


' reaſons with which 1 have been till 


now too lazy to amuze you with. 


＋ 
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ET T EN XIX. 
From the Sams to the Same, 


Shall begin my little hiſtory at 
once, having a mortal eren to 
== preambles, | 

You were, I believe, in "ELD 
when I firſt married. My father, 
you have often heard me Yay, had a 
great deſire to ſee me diſpoſed of to 
his mind during his life ; which de- 
fire, as I had loſt my mother, was, 
they told me, a ſtrong proof of his 
affection, and of his ſolicitude about 
me. 

Mr. Myron, the eldeſt ſon of the 
late Lord Conquer, was young, hand- 
ſome, and had all the advantages ari- 
ſing from fortune and faſhion to re- 
commend him to a gay gidcy girl 


af 


at 
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of ſeventeen, He was alſo, or pretend- 
ed to be, in love with me; ſo that 
being poſſeſſed of a great ſhare of 
ſenſibility, and having no other at- 
tachment, I naturally where is the 
wonder ?—found him, in a ſhort 
time, very agreeable ; . and as I re- 
ceived: perpetual excitement both 
from his family and my own, to en- 
courage my growing inclination, I ſet 
no bounds to it but thoſe Which the 
modeſty. of: a girl, brought up with 
rather more reſtraint than women of 


| faſhion generally are, pointed out to 


me. Iwill confeſs, likewife, that 
though I had a thouſand terrors at 
the thoughts of my. change of life, 
yet my fincere affection for Mr. My- 
ron blunted.almoſt every other ſenſa- 
tion but the pleaſing one which I. 
felt on going to be united to him for 
ever, 1 
1 For 
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For about two months no woman 
upon earth was ever more ſatisfied 
with her huſband's love than I was 
with Mr. Myron's; but after that 
time I perceived a conſiderable alter- 
ation in his behaviour to me. He 
was ever ready to frame ſome excuſe 
to leave me; ever in purſuit of ſome 
new amuſement ; and whenever he 
was at home appeared either anxious 
and eager to be gone from me, or 
ſullen and filent when detained by 
any accidental occurrence; for as to 
myſelf I never offered to diſpute his 
pleaſure in any thing. As I ſoon 


found that I was entirely ignorant of 


the art to keep him, I only ſtrove, 
to the utmoſt of my power, not to 
diſguſt the man whom I could not 
poſſibly pleaſe. But though I was 


dumb and ſubmiſſive in his preſence, 


I gave way, in his abſence, to my 
| diſ- 
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diſcontent, and bitterly lamented the 
loſs of a heart I had for a while be- 


lieved to be.in my own poſſeſſion. — 


| Frequently, on his flinging from 

me with a chilling indifference which 
ſtabbed me to the ſoul, have II ran to 
my glaſs to fee if I was altered: 1 


beheld. no. alteration in my features 


but that which the diſquietude of the 
moment occaſioned +; nay, ſo far was 

my countenance from having loſt its 
animated .complexion, or my eyes 


their luſtre, that the former was 


heightened, and the latter grew more 


ſparkling in proportion to the reſent- 


ment I felt on being ſo cruelly neg- 
lected; in my: own, perhaps partial 


opinion, ſo. undeſervedly, 


I did not, however, depend entire- 
ly upon my opinion with regard to - 
the change in Mr, Myron's carriage 


to me. Wherever I came I found 
G 6 
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all the men unanimouſly of my way 
of thinking about it, and no woman 
had greater reaſon to'be happy in her 
own eyes if the value of beauty was 
to be eſtimated by the n of its 
admirers. 

We retired as ufual to Gern land, 
in N ſhire, for the ſummer ſea- 
ſon. We were viſited by all the 
neighbouring families, who, with Mr. 
Myron, were always fcheming new 
diverſions: but as we were left to 
be company to each other for many 
more hours than would have lain 
heavy on our hands in London, where 
people are continually coming in, I 
| ſoon perceived that Mr. Myron was 
wearied to a degree with thoſe hours 
of privacy and quiet, which, had he 
loved like me, would have been the 
mot defirable ones of his life. At firſt 


I made no complaints; but neither 
did 


7. 3 as 
did J ſtr ive, I muſt confeſs, to diver- 
fify our amuſements: I was piqued 
by his indifference, and fooliſhly 
fancied, that by unabated fondneſs, I 
ſhould re- attach him to me. 

The very method I took to carry 
my deſigns into execution, defeated 
them: he grew abſolutely. fatiated 
with the endearments of a woman 
whoſe perſon alone had charmed 
him, and having ne taſte for intellec- 


tual pleaſures, he had no idea of that 


tender friendſhip which ozly can ſup- 
ply the place of mere paſſion ; and 
which, at all times, fills the heart of 
ſenſibility with captures far ſuperior to 
the higheſt tranſports ſpringing from 
ſenſual gratifications. He languiſh- 
ed for VARIETY, and repented every 
hour of having tied himſelf for life 


to one woman, as there were ſo ma- 


py to be occaſionally procured ; be- 
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gan to fly from my careſſes, and to 
appear totally diſguſted with thoſe: 
little winning ways which had- once 
ſo violently charmed him. - 

In conſequence of his being hear. 
tily tired of his-- ſituation at Green- 
lands, we removed to London. 

As it was, I thought, my duty, as 
it certainly was my inclination, .to- 
accompany him, I told him I Was 
ready to leave a place which was no 
longer agreeable to him.“ 

He coolly replied, that 1 hs 
do as I would; but that for his part he. 
ſhould not ſtay long in any place, 
and might, poſſibly, be not two days 
in town without changing his quar- 
ters, as the only pleaſure in * was. 
variety.“ 

The negligence with which this 
anſwer was delivered, piqued my: 
pride, and ſhocked my tenderneſs : 

| how- 
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however, I ſtrove to concealmy feel. 
ings : yet, ſtill wiſhing to find ſome 
remains of affection in him, I - ſaid, 
« Do you not, then, expect me to 
go with you?“ 

« Why, no child,” ſaid he, pick- 
ing his teeth, and but juſt glaneing 
his eyes towards me, a man 
would have a pretty timeof it to have 


his wife follow him every where: 


that would be to drag his chains af- 
ter him indeed, ant mine are ſuffici- 
ently heavy where they are,” 

« You repent then already,” ſaid 
I, with my eyes full of tears, and my 
heart burſting with ſighs, of hav- 
ing married me ?” 

With a ſmile of ironical pity, bi 
replied, © Pretty fool! and fo you 
thought we were to live and love, 
and bill and coo to the end of the chap- 
ter: but don't cry, Camilla, I am 

dead 
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dead-ſick of the. word wife j uſt now; 


by and bye, perhaps, when I have 
had a little change in my diet, I may 


return with as much appetite as ever, 


but then you muſt not expect it to 


laſt. You are young, and know no 
better, my dear, and are whimpering 


for your huſband as if he was your 
baby.“ 

It is e for me to deſcribe 
the grief and indignation which I al- 


ternately felt during the utterance of 
this taunting ſpeech. I never was 


inclined, and indeed totally unaccuſ- 
tomed to make ſharp and ill-natured 
anſwers, (having being always reaſon- 
ably indulged by thoſe who had the 


care of me from my carlieſt infancy,) 


but I could not, fo provoked, help 


replying, as well as my tears (for J 
was almoſt chcaked with them) 


would let me, © That 1 was ſorry we 


thought 
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. 
thought ſo differently; that T confeſ- 
ſed that I was diſappointed, as I had 
hoped, by marrying, to have found 
a tender friend, who would be as de- 
ſirous of my ſociety as I was of bis; 
that undoubtedly I was very young, 
but that youth was a ſault ſeldom 
complained of in women; and that 
as to my want of experience in life, 
| had believed I ſhould, by marrying; 
z men 35 fenſe and character, ſony. 
acquire knowledge of every kind, 
enough for the regulation of my con- 
duct, which I ſhould always try to 
render agreeable to the man Who 
could be ſenſible of my endeavours to 
oblige him.“ | 
He looked at me with a con- 
temptuous ſneer while I was ſpeak-- 
ing, and then ſaid, © you have made 
me a very pretty ſpeech; have a2 
good opinion of your own underſtand- 
ing, 
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ing, and I am extremely happy i in 
having met with a woman with ſo 
many fine qualities. | 
Any anſwer to this ſpeech would 
have been ſuperfluous, as it would 
only have occaſioned a more ſtinging 
reply. Beſides, my heart quite ſunk | 
within me at the treatment I. had 
received, ſo very different from that 
which J had reaſon to expect from 
Mr. Myron's fondneſs. for me, both 
before and after we were married. 
J therefore left the room to give an 
uninterrupted vent to my ſighs and 
tears, which, inſtead of moving his 

pity,. had only excited his mirth. 
With a cool kiſs and a good bye, 
Camilla,“ he ſet out the next morn- 
ing for London. 
When he was out of f ght my 
tears flowed afreſh. I had. flattered 
myſelf till there was no longer any 
room 
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room for hope, that when it came to- 
the point he would not be able to- 
leave me in fo ſhort a time, after hav- 
ing appeared. ſo exceſſively fond 
of me—Were I. to repeat the rap- 
turous expreſſions he made uſe of 
while he was permitted to viſit me 


28 a lover, and till within a week of 


his quitting Greenlands, as a huſband, 
they would ſeem almoſt too extrava- 
gant to be credited. 


I ſhut myſelf up in my room. I 
wept till I could hardly ſee, and 


| feigned myſelf ſick (I was indeed far 


from being well) to apologize for my 
not ſeeing company. 

Three days I continued in this 
ſolitary ſtate, preyed upon by me- 
lancholy and diſcontent. Then, wea- 
ried with dwelling upon nothing but 
what was diſagreeable, I reſolved to 
$0 in ſearch of that peace which had 
flown. 
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down from me with Mr. Myron. 
Hope again prompted me to believe, 
that he might poflibly, by that time, 
with to ſee me, as much as I longed 
to ſee him. But I immediately check. 
ed hat belief, by ſaying to myſelf, 
Why does he not return to me? 
Why does he not at leaft fend for 
me to come to him?” Thinking, how. 
ever, afterwards, that he had in all 
probability only a mind to diſcover: 
the ſtrength of my affection, I or- 
dered the carriage to be got ready, and. 
prepared to follow him. 


Juſt before I was going to ſtep IN» 


to it, Sir George Powers, a young 


baronet, who had a fine eſtate a few 


miles from Greenlands, came to 


pay me the compliment of. en- 


quiring after my health, as he had 


heard Mr, Myron was gone to Lon- 
don,. and had left me much indife 
poſed. | 
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1 made Sir George but a ſhort re- 


| ply, only telling him abruptly, that 
1 was going to London; tho! he 


was a man on whom few women 

who had no attachments would have 

looked on with indifference. 
My anſwer did not intimidate 


him. He told me that he was quite 


happy in being engaged in a journey 
upon the ſame road, as he ſhould 
conſequently have the honour of 
protecting me from any impertinence 
to which ſo lovely a creature, tra- 
velling with only a ſervant, might be 
liable to. 

I replied, that I ſhould be appre- 
henſive of no inſult in my chaiſe, and 
with my own people, and therefore 
would not give him the trouble of 
attending me. But there was no 
getting rid of him. He travelled as 
| travelled, ſtopped when I ſtopped, 
and among the number of flouriſhing 
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ſpeeches he addreſſed to me, took 
care to mix a word of aſtoniſhment 
that Myron could leave ſuch a woma 
in ſo ſhort a time ater being united 
to her. 

I made no anſwer but with my 
eyes, full of ſcorn : my looks, hoy. 
ever, gave no interruption to his pro. 
ceedings. He attended me to the 
very door of my houſe. 

As ſoon as Ientered I was inform. 
ed that Mr. Myron had juſt ſet out 
for Southampton. 

This intelligence occaſioned new 
ſorrows to me: I had, however, no 
time to brood over it, as I received 
ſoon afterwards an expreſsto acquaint 
me with my father's being danger- 
ouſly ill. The affection of the wie 
yielded to that of the daughter. 
flew to give him every tender mark 
of filial duty in. my power ; but] 
was too late——He had loſt his intel. 
lech 
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lects before IJ reached his chamber; 
and I was left at little more than ſeven- 
teen, without a friend in the world. 
] had, it is true, a numerous ac- 
quaintance; but of what ſervice are 
mere viſiters in the hour of affliction? 
people who only have been your 
companions in pleaſurable parties, 
and who fly from the houſe of grief 
with as much celerity as if it was 
contagious. 

You, my dear Louiſa, were, at 
that time, with Mrs. Burton in France; 
and if you remember, our intimacy 
did not commence till I became a 
widow. 

I was now more deeply afflicted 
than ever I had yet been: and my 
afflictions were the more ſevere as my 
huſband was not with me to lighten 
it by participation, Not that I wiſh- 
ed to have him made uneaſy: I only 


wiſhed to have him to be ſo far ſen- 
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ſible of my diſtreſs as to be induced 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
move it, or at leaſt to render it more 
ſupportable, 

As the death of my father made 
his preſence in London neceſſary, he 
returned the day after he was inform- 
ed of that event—But my hand is 
tired, my Louiſa ; you ſhall have 
the remainder of my narrative in ano- 
ther letter. 
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L E T T E R XX. 


From the Same to the Same, 
Continuation of the NARRATIVE 
begun in the preceding Letter,] 


HEN I heard that Mr. 
Myron was at the door, I 
flew to him with open arms, hoping 
I might be Permaneed to ſhed my 


tears | 


ry, —* tw. =© 
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el tears on the boſom of the man who 
5 had been my lover, who was my 
* huſband, and in whom I wiſhed 8 | 
| find a comforter, a protector, a 
ie friend. But I was cruelly diſap 


ic pointed. 
* He lightly kiſſed my cheek, and 

1 cried, What, always i in tears, Ca- 
2 milla Come, come, my dear, dry 


1 your eyes, old people cannot live for 
ever Here, Jones,” continued he, 
turning to his ſervant, © have you 
ordered my mourning ?”” Then re- 
addrefling himſelf to me, I think; 
child, you had better go back to 
Green- lands till we can apper in pub- 
L lic; it will be N dull for you. 
: to be ſhut up in town. e Mos 
« Any place with you, Sir,” faid 
I, ſighing, will be the moſt deſira- 
ble place to me—1 have no other 
friend W | 
Vox. I. H Friend!“ 
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am in chace of as fine a l 2— 


L 
Friend!“ ſaid he, repeating the 
word with a careleſs tone and half a 


ſmile, what doſt talk of friends for, 


child? The fortunate have always 


friends. You have nothing to do 


now, Camilla, but to pleaſe yourſelf, 


As I am aſſured of your diſcretion, I 


ſhall leave you to your own conduct, 
my dear.“ £ 
Leave me,” replied I, ©y 


don't intend, I hope, Mr. dren, t to 


be ſo long abſent again.” 
After a loud laugh at my ſimpli- 


city, I ſuppoſe, he faid, - Why fare, 


child, you don't imagine I am to be 
tied to your apron-ſtrings—fond 
wives, Camilla, make cool huſbands: 
but yet I proteſt, child, there is ſuch 
a Je ne ſcai quoi about thee, that let 
me die if I do not believe I ſhall never 
be tired of thee, though at preſent! 


Here 
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Here all my patience forſook me. 

“ Do you tell me this, Mr. 
Myron,“ ſaid I, interrupting him, * by 
way of conſolation? or have you only 
a mind to try my temper, already 
terribly affected by the loſs of the 
moſt indulgent of fathers, the beſt 
of friends: y” 

e Ay, upon my ſoul, I aid not 
think of that juſt now, I muſt con- 
feſs,” replied he; * but you are too 
ſerious to be in a humour for raillery, 
I ſee, and as I hate whining as I hate 
the devil, we ſhall be but ſtupid 
companions— will therefore call at 
Lord Scamper's and— 

« Stay, Mr. Myron, faid I, laying 
my hand on his arm; ſtay, and tell 
me if I have really Jone any thing 
to change your tenderneſs into this 
dreadful indifference ; or does the 
"oy great alteration in your behavi- 

H 2 our 
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our to me only ariſe from the natural 
fickleneſs of your diſpoſition ?” 
Entirely, child,” faid he. No, 
no, I have juſt told you that you 
were mighty diſcreet—I would 
not have you imagine though 
that I am more fickle than any 
young fellows of my age and perſon, 
(ſurveying himſelf in the glaſs) all 
men when they have got the women 
they wanted, grow curſedly tired in a 
much ſhorter time than I have 
been, and ſo you will find when you 
come to know a little more of the 
world.” , 
el defire then never to know the 

world, nor man, nor woman, nor 
any thing,” cried I, in a fit of down- 
right deſpair: © fince all my hopes of 
reciprocal affection with the man 
on whom my heart doated are vaniſh- 


ed, I give up felicity for ever. 


Poor 


. 
« Poor girl!” replied he, with a 
ſneering ſmile on me as I ſat ſobbing 


in my chair: But indeed you are 


quite a ſpoilt child—Your head, Ca- 
milla, is abſolutely turned, I am 
afraid you have read too many ro- 
mances, in which the men are all 


drawn fighing, dying, lying dogs, 


| and the poor nymphs ſoft, tender, 


melting things, my pretty Camilla ; 
in which they talk of nothing but 
everlaſting love and eternal conſtan- 
cy, and jumble together ſuch a heap 
of inconſiſtencies, that it requires a 
very ſtrong head to comprehend the 
meaning of them. Dry your eyes, dry 
your eyes, I tell you; waſh your face, 
and ſee whether you look beſt with or 
without powder, and conſult with 
your Wo Ax what complexion will 
beſt ſuit with your ſables.“ 
The laſt ſentence, by throwing 
into fo ludicrous a light the ſolemn 
88 * 
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appearance I was to make, deprived 
me almoſt of my reaſon, and drew 
from me an anſwer which I am as 
unable as unwilling to recollect. I re- 
member only that the words barba- 
rous, unkind, and injurious, were fre- 
quently repeated, and uttered with a 
voice ſo expreſſive of the bitterneſs of 
my grief, and the keenneſs of my 
reſentment, that he replied, © If your 
ladyſhip is diſpoſed to quarrel with 
me forendeavouring, by a little gentle 
raillery, to draw you out of your me- 
lancholy, I muſt quit the houſe, for 
I ſhall not ſtay to be inſulted in it.” 

I cannot deſcribe, my dear Bur- 
ton, what I felt at this threat—New 
I glowed with rage at his reſenting 
a behaviour which he had, by his 
own wanton cruelty, occaſioned ; and 
0w I melted in floods of tears at the 
wr ak of having loſt a heart ſo 
* 
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lately, I believed, attached to me 
alone. But neither my tears nor my 
reſentful looks had any effect upon 
him, He left me with indigna- 
tion, and never returned the man I 
had once known him, the man I fo 
ardently wiſhed to ſee him.— Vet I 
could not drive from my breaſt 
thedear image ofthe once loved, once 
charming Myron But the recollec- 
tion of what I ſuffered with him, has 
made me reſolve nevet to put it into 
the power of another huſband to ufe 


me in the ſame manner. It was ſome 
time however before I had occaſion to 


know whether I had ſtrength _— 
to keep that reſolution, 

Mr, Myron left me agreeably to 
bis menace, and I was really too 
much afflicted by my father's death 
to ſee company. I ſhut myſelf up, 
therefore, till T grew weary of my 


H 4 being, 
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being, and of <every thing in the 
world, 

After 1 lived in a very re- 

cluſe manner for near four months, 
(during which Mr. Myron, who had 
taken a girl into keeping, as I was in. 
formed, called at home twice or 
thrice, ſaw me, was barely civil, and 
returned back to the place from 
whence he came) I received my 
friends, paid viſits, and appeared now 
and then in public: but I ſoon ex- 
perienced all the ill-conſequences ne- 
ceſſarily ariſing from an union with a 
man of looſe principles. 
As I was ſtill young, and from 
the behaviour of the men not fright- 
ful, I had a numerous train of ad- 


mirers; too many of whom, preſum- 
ing upon the indifference and neglect 
of an inconſtant huſband, formed 


hopes as injurious to my honour as 


their 


— 
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their freedoms were diſagreeable to 
me. Whatever you, my Friend, or 
Mr. Manwayring may think of me, 
from my partiality to Bellville, I 


| have no idea of any paſſion that is 


not attended with reſpect and eſteem, 
neither of which could accompany 
an inclination for a woman already 
engaged by the moſt ſacred ties. Mr, 
Myron's infidelity would not autho- 
riſe a breach of the marriage-vow in 
me, ſuppoſing I had been inclined to 
infringe it: but I actually loved My- 
ron, loved him notwithſtanding all 
his coldneſs and his contempt-; even 


notwithſtanding his deteſtable prin- 


ciples, which deprived him of the real, 
ſtubſtantial, and permanent happineſs 
ariſing from virtuous love, to which 
he was ever a ſtranger. —Oh! Louiſa ! 
with what flattering expectations did 
I enter into the marriage ſtate with 
him! 2 Among 
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Among the ſighing danglers who 
crowded round me, Sir George Pow. 
ers was the foremoſt, and would not 
for a conſiderable time (though he 
had vainly attacked me before I came 
to town) relinquiſh hopes which 
could never be gratified ; ſo that I was 
at length forced to retire into the 
country, and almoſt ſhut myſelf up, 
before theridiculousherdof coxcombs 
could believe it poſſible for a woman 
in the prime of life, and wedded to 
a man totally inſenſible and negligent 
of her, could be ſo very coy to every 
man but hat huſband, who might 
have been, I will venture to ſay, the 
happieſt, as well as the moſt beloved 
of men, had he been able to ſubdue 
paſſions which only hurried him to 
als deſtruction, 

A violent fever carried him off in 
leſs than a twelvemonth after our 
marriage. 
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He was brought home danger- 
ouſly ill to his houſe in Groſvenor- 
ſtreet. I haſtened to town with 
my heart once more beating with 
hope, that he would be reſtored to 
my prayers ; that my folicitude for 
his recovery, my conſtant attention 
to procure him every thing molt con- 
ducive to his eaſe and felicity, would 
revive. à paſſion which had ſo long 
lain dormant, but he appeared almoſt 
inſenſible to every thing during his 
illneſs, and expired without, diſco- 
vering any particular marks of. ſatis- 
faction or any diſguſt to ne. | 
I will not pretend to ſay that I as 


| deeply regretted him as if he had 


loved me better; but I felt enough to 
make me deſire to return to my re- 
treat, in which I happily became ac- 
quainted with you, my dear Burton, 


my agreeable, chearful neighbour and 
H 6 friend, 
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friend. Vu, ignorant of the real 


motives by which I was actuated, 
inſenſibly drew me from. retirement 
into the world again, From your 
real affection for me, which made 
you wiſh me happy, and from your 
ſincere opinion that my happineſs 
could not be ſo- complete while I am 
| fingle, as if what you call well mar- 
ried, you propoſed openly, to me 
Lord Stanfield. Finding me not to 
entertain ſentiments in favour of his 
lordſhip, you endeavoured to per- 
ſuade me to like a connection with 
his brother: your deſigns have both 
proved unſucceſsful, becaufe I do not 


approve of the characters of the men, 


and becauſe I am convinced by fatal 
Experience, as I have told you before, 
that the woman muſt be miſerable 
who is wedded to a man void of ho- 
nour. Mr. Bellville is the only man 

I have 
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I have met with who appears poſſeſ- 
ſed of thoſe principles which can 
alone render him fit to be truſted: 
but even thoſe principles cannot keep 
his eyes from wandering to, nor his 
heart being charmed by, a new. ob- 
jet, though they may prevent him 
from indiſcreetly indulging his paſ- 
ſion; and I freely declare to you that 
though I very ill ſupported Mr, My- 
ron's neglect, I ſhould feel Bellville's 
indifference ſo much more acutely, 
that it would, I fancy, bereave me of 
my reaſon, Should I not therefore 
be guilty of the extremeſt folly to de- 
prive myſelf of the tranquillity which 
I at preſent enjoy: | 

This queſtion, which I put to Mr. 
Manwayring at the cloſe of the above 
narration, was immediately anſwer. 
ed by him in the following terms : 
© © Your ladyſp then, by your own 


con- 
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confeſſion, muſt certainly feel a 
much ſtronger paſſion for Mr. Bell- 
ville at this moment, than you ever 
felt for Mr. Myron.” | 

'T bluſhed like ſcarlet at this home 
truth, but was ſilent, 

„And do you not think,” conti- 
nued he, © that you will diſcover 
great weakneſs in depriving your- 
ſelf of a certain felicity, by not con- 
ſenting to be the wife of a man 
whom you love, and by whom you 
are tenderly beloved, only from an 
irrational apprehenſion that this man 
ſhould behave like Mr, Myron, 
who is totally zn-like him in every 
reſpect, If you cannot indeed be 
contented with a huſband, unleſs he 
is always in ecſtaſies and tranſports, 
you will undoubtedly be diſappointed; 
but if you can be ſatisfied with a 
tender unalterable affe ction, a ſober, | 

ſet- 
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ſettled eſteem, you will, T venture 


| my life, be happy with my young 


| friend.” 


„ That Mr. Bellville will always 
treat me with good manners, Sir, I 
am very ready to believe, and if I 


| fall not into errors, through perverſe- 


neſs, he will, I doubt not, think me 
worthy of his eſteem. So far I look 
upon him quite ſuperiortoMr. Myron, 
or J could not have ſo high an opinion 
of him: but the beſt of men cannot 
help being delighted with one wo- 
man, and diſguſted with another 

ellville, ſhould he behave to me 
ever ſo well, yet at the ſame time 
liked another better (and jealouſy is 
eagle- eyed) would make me the 
moſt miſerable of women. Shall I 
not therefore act more prudently 


never to expoſe myſelf to ſuch a ha- 


zard? 
| % Doubt- 
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« Doubtleſs, Madam,” replied 


he, © if your fears are too ſtrong to 
be conquered ; but then you ought, in 


honour to yourſelf, and pity to him, 


to break off an acquaintance that can 
be of no ſervice, and that only tends 
to make him very wretched, as he 
cannot converſe with you, without 
finding his paſſion increaſe too much 
to let him enjoy any peace unleſs you 
were kinder ; whereas time and ab- 
ſence might make him think of ſome 
other woman when you have baniſh- 
ed him from your ſociety.” 
I made no anſwer to this ſpeech : 

but I ſhuddered at the concluſion of 


it What will become of me, Bur- 


ton? You will, I know, call me 
capricious : I know that Manway- 
ring thinks me ſo; and perhaps I 
am, for I can neither be happy with 
Bellville, nor without him. —His 

irtend, 
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friend, however, took his leave of me 


with great politeneſs, and ſaid that 
if I could pardon the liberty he had 


| taken, with the ſole view of ſerving 


his friend, he would intreat me to 

give him leave to viſit me ſome- 

times, | 
As I really could pardon very rea- 


dily every thing he had ſpoken but 


| what related to Hat other woman, I 


replied, * that I ſhould be glad to ſee 
him among my other friends.” | 

Now tell me freely, Burton, what 
you think of all this, 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXI. 


From the SAME to the SAME. 


AM in London, but weary of 

the place, weary of myſelf, weary 
of the whole world. 

I ftaid three or four days.after Mr, 
Manwayring's viſit at the Park, bat 
heard no news about Bellville. He 
has been trying his friend's recipe, 
I ſuppoſe, another woman, and has 
ſucceeded. — Well, be it ſoa man 
who could change ſo ſoon could not 
be'violently in love, and conſequently 
would not have ſuited me —I was 
right, you fee, to refuſe him Vet 
Oh, Louiſa ! I muſt tell you all my 
folly—what have I not felt during 
theſe melancholy tedious hours. 


1 arrived in Groſvenor Street more 


dead than alive, my firſt viſit was 
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to lord Conquer's. Bellville's lovely 
likeneſs, his dear thoughtleſs ſiſter, 
is become a woman of the world, and 
makes herſelf mighty eaſy, I believe, 
about her huſband. She loves him 
too, I fancy, in ber way ; but ſhe 
will certainly not pine herſelf to 
death at his inconſtancy. She gives 


him, I dare engage,” ſufficient encou- 


ragement to be fickle. How beauti- 
ful did ſhe look ! She flew to me with 
ſmiles ſo like her brother's, that J al- 
moſt thought I ſaw him in her cloaths. 
dweet girl But ſhe is no longer the 
amiable ruſtic which I formerly fo 
much -admired—She has caught all 
the elegance of a court: but with its 
elegance ſhe has caught, I am afraid, 
all its follies. I will not fay any 


more concerning her, till I make 


farther obſervations on her beha- 
viour. 


She 


L hs 4 

She preſſed me to ſtay dinner, and 
I complied, hoping to have tle 
whole day to prate of Bellville ; but 
how was J miſtaken ! 

We had ſcarce been alone a quzr- 
ter of an hour, when there entered a 
crowd of morning viſiters : my lady 
this, and my lady that, with lords, ba- 
ronets, colonels, &c.— a curious n:c- 


lange, I aſſure you— With each of 


them her young ladyſhip was quite 
lively, eaſy, and familiar, ready to 

entertain, and to be entertained, © 
As I fat filent, being willing to 
make all the remarks I could, Lucy 
told me I was grown very {crious, 
aſked me if I was not well, and tried 
to exhibit me as well as ber/e/f to the 
company; but her efforts would not 
do—However, I promited to be of 
her party to the opera, not from the 
ſlighteſt inclination to appear in pub- 
9 . 


lic 


„ 
lic, but purely to watch her, for I 
do not think that ſhe is in a right 


| Way. 


— 


In Continuation. 


I returned from the Opera- houſe 
out of humour with every thing. My 
once innocent Lucy is become an ar- 
rant coquette, but one of the moſt 
enchanting ones that ever exiſted. 
Your old friend, lord Stanfield, is ſtill 
buzzing abont her, and my handſome 


gentle Edward too ſeems to be quite 


taken in: he did not appear to be ſo 
when he ſaw her in the country; but 
men are given to change.— l don't 
think ſhe is averſe to hin neither; and 
yet I ſwear, I believe, from what 
I haveſeen of her behaviour to lord 
Conquer, that if it had been poſſible 
for him to make a good huſband, ſhe 

would 
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would have made one of the beſt of 
wives; but being left to herſelf, as 
my lord was always flying from her 
in purſuit of new pleaſures, ſhe 
was ſoon ſurrounded by pretty fel. 
lows, who praCtiſed every ſeducing 
art to render themſelves: favourites in 
her eyes, and there are, I think, now 
ſmall hopes of her reformation. For 
her own ſake however, for Bellville's 
fake, I will make an effort to ſave 
her. 

I endeavoured to let her ſee, by 
my carriage, that I did not approve 
of her trifling with the men, but ſhe 
paid little regard to me : I was indeed 
ſo teazed all the evening by the pro- 
voking aſſiduities of Lord Merton, 
whom I met at Lady Conquer's the 
day before, that I was prevented 


from doing what I deſigned. 


The moment the entertainment 


was over Lord Merton took my hand, 
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Stanfield and Moyle each ſeizedone 
of Lady Conquer's, and ſo between 
the two brothers, the beautiful 
laughing little hoyden was led to the 
coach, the reſt following. 
As the men ſupped with us there 


was no ſpeaking that night, though 


I was determined to outſtay them, 
through real charity to her, and 
would willingly have fat up till 
morning could I have hoped to gain 


| the point I ſo earneſtly wiſhed for. 


Before they thought of going, in 


camelord Conquer, 


Lord Stanfield ran to him with 
open arms. We have juſt come from 
the Haymarket, my Lord—I have 
taken careof my Lady. 
The huſband, for George was at 
that moment perfectly a married man, 
with a ſurly air replied, I am 
* to you all, gentlemen, for ta- 

king 
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"7M care of my wife,” —ſoftly ad- 
ding “dn her.” 

Looking round, he ſaw me. 

Lady Camilla, too I can truſt 
ber with your ladyſhip.” 

Lucy then went up to him, and 
taking his hand, cried, in a wheedling 
tone, looking fondly at him at the 
fame time, © and can't you truſt 


me with any body? not your own 


Lucy! Come Georgy, fit down, you 
look fatigued.— bring up the ſupper 
again.“ (ſpeaking to the ſervants.) 

She then ſat down by him, threw 
her pretty white arm round bis neck, 
and in a ſoothing voice aſked him if 
he was not well. 

« Coaxing huſly,” ſaid my lord. 

The men took the hint, all roſe, 
Lord Stanfield ſaid he ſhould go out 
of town next morning, and Lord 
Merton begged Lord Conquerto give 
him leave to wait my hour of return- 


ing 


„ 
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ing home, that he might attend 
me. 


« Oh! tobe ſure, my lord, repli- 


| ed he, gravely bowing, while I in- 
| ſiſted upon his not ſtaying for me, as 
| I knew not when I ſhould go, ad 


had ſervants. 

The peremptory air with which 
I ſpoke thoſe words, made Lord 
Merton, I believe, think it beſt to 
move off; though he looked as 
if he could be exceedingly trouble - 
ſome. 

When Lord and Lady Conquer 
and I were left, my lady, with great 
good-nature, ſtrove, by a number of 
little attentions, to pleaſe, and to bring 
himinto humour ; but he was rather 
peeviſh ; there was ſomething, how- 
ever, ſo extremely winning in her 
manner, that it was almoſt impoſſi- 


ble to reſiſt her, Yet, I confeſs, I 


Vorl. I, 1 ſhould 
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ſhould have thought a little more re- 


ſerve, even to her huſband, before 


other men, would have been better. 
The groſſeſt men ſeldom overlook, 
or fail being diſguſted with the leaſt 
indelicacy in their wives; but this 
poor young thing has been entirely 
ſpoilt by marrying ſuch a man as 
Lord Conquer, who treated her from 
the firſt like what be deſigned her 
to be, only his miſtreſs. That treat. 
ment, and the frequent viſits of his 
debauched companions, have given 
her unbecoming airs— 1 don't ſay 
that ſhe has loſt entirely the look of 
innocence and modeſty, which was 
ever ſo ſweetly charming in her, and 


which would melt any heart but 


Lord Conquer's. He is, I think, al- 


moſt weary of her; yet, might he 


Not be recalled by a diſcreet behavi- 


our? At leaſt her flicting with others 


Will 
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will only drive him till farther from 
1 

As ſoon as I got rid of Lord Mer- 
ton, I left them, and went home, 
determined to call the next morn- 
ing, and talk very ſeriouſly with 
Lucy. | 

I went early, and was ſurprized to 
5nd Moyle fitting cloſe by her, with 
a book in his hand, to ſave appear- 
ances, I ſuppoſe. 
She was in the moſt elegant un- 
creſs that could be fancied, and re- 
clined in an eaſy chair. On my 
entrance ſhe made a motion to riſe; 
but I defired her not to diſturb 
herſelf, as I concluded ſhe was not 
well, from every appearance of ill 
health, except in her countenance, 
which never looked more brilliant. 

« What a roſy bloom indeed!“ 


bo cried Moyle, gazing eagerly on her, 


f 1 2 while 
b | 
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while he ſoftly preſſed her hand, 
% yet what a delicious languor is 
there in thoſe charming eyes!“ 
« Pſhaw,” replied ſhe, withdraw. 
ing her hand, and patting Bis, what 
nonſenſe — But indeed, my dear lady 


Camilla,“ continued ſhe, © Iam al- 


moſt dead with the head-ach—(by 
the way ſhe is with child)—My lord, 
you ſaw how he came home laſt 
night, has not had any reſt, and ] 
roſe early to ſend for ſome advice for 


| him * 5 


* What, is he ſick then? ſaid 1.” 
e Yes,” anſwered ſhe, *© he drank 


too much laſt night ; has had doctor 
Faddle this morning, taken a draught, 


and is now trying to compoſe him- 


ſelf.“ 
I lifted up my hands and eyes, 


while Moyle endeavoured to bring 


us into ſomething like converſa- | 
tion, 
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Lucy was ready enough; but as he 
found me very reſerved, he ſoon took 
his leave, 

Rejoiced at his abſence, I now 
thought I had gained the wiſhed-for 
opportunity, and aſked Lady Conquer 
how ſhe came to admit Moyle when 
my lord was ill, and herſelf alone, 

With all the zaiveté imaginable, 


| ſhe cried, © I quite forgot to ſend 


down orders to the porter, to be de- 
nied to every body, and Moyle is al- 
ways calling upon us; we dont 
make any ſtranger of him,” 

80] find,” replied I. 

« But we have nothing to do 
with his viſits, for I dare ſwear he 
only comes to ſee your ladyſhip.” 

© And do you not conceive the 
danger,” ſaid I of letting ſuch a 
fine young fellow viſit you atall hours? 
and when my lord is lick, or when he 
is abroad?“ 

| © 2 : I de- 
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e declare I never thought about 
him,“ cried ſhe : he is lord Stan. 
field's brother, you know, who i; 
Lord Conquer's friend, and my friend 
alſo; and I cannot well differ with a 
man of family to whom I am under 
ſuch obligations.“ 
A diſcreet woman, replied J, 
* will be under obligations to no- 
body but to her huſband.” 

« Well, but my dear Lady Camil- 
la, you know that I was unfortu- 
nately circumſtanced, and that be 
was of great ſervice to me.“ 

„ Thoſe obligations, as you call 
them, will, in hisopinion, be cancelled 
by that part of his behaviour which 
deſerved them, if he is a man of nice 
honour, No man ought to reckon 
upon a ſervice done to a woman 1n 
diſtreſs, becauſe it may be impoſſible 
for her (as in your caſe) torepay him 

for 
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for it but by general civility ; and 
indeed to a generous. mind, the re- 
membrance of a good action is a ſuf- 
ficient reward for it, When we are 
urged only by mercenary motives to 
do good, we hardly deſerve thanks 
for doing it. No, my dear Lady Con- 


quer, the pleaſure ariſing from hav- 


ing been ſerviceable to. another, is an 
ample recompence. 


„Well, I don't ſuppoſe” ſaid lie 
eagerly, © that they expect any thing 


but politeneſs; they are 3 in- 


titled to that.“ 

* And ſo you would think your= 
ſelf unpolite, by refuſing to fee Mr, 
Moyle, Lord Stanfield, or indeed 
any man when you were alone, at- 
tending on my lord, or at any other 
Improper time.“ a 

She bluſhed a little, and caſt dow 
her ſweet eyes: then raiſing them 


I 4 up 


1 
up all at once, ſhe threw her arms 
round my neck, and with a ſmile of 

ſimplicity and good humour (Oh 
how like her brother did ſhe look) 
cried, My dear Lady Camilla, don't C 
be angry: if I have been wrong, I di 


am very ſorry for it—I am indeed.“ g 

« Bewitching girl,” replied I, ti 
« don't ſay a word more to flatter- V 
me from my purpoſe. I came to b 
talk ſerioufly with you, to tell you in k 
how dangerous a fituation you are, t] 


merely for want of reflection. As 
you are ſo young, and ſo pretty, and 
married to a man ſo careleſs of his 
own reputation, you ought to be the 
more ſolicitous to preſerve yours ;. for 
ſuch men are but too often the firſt to 
condemn the very faults in their 
waves of which they are guilty them- 
ſelves, and the readieſt to be diſguſted; 
at them. I have known many a ſober 

man 
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man put up with, and excuſe failings 
in a woman, for which a libertine 
would have almoſt murdered her, 


Conſider, therefore, my dear Lady 


Conquer, before it is too late, how 
difficult it is, with the niceſt and moſt 
guarded behaviour, to eſcape detrac- 


tion. Can you then expect to eſcape 


who think not at all about it? I will 
believe you intend no harm at pre- 
ſent; but that unreſerved behaviour, 
that eaſy, playful familiarity with. 
men, artful enough to ſeize an op- 
portunity ſo heedleſsly given them, 


map, in the end, prove fatal both to 


your character and peace, You will 


ſay poſſibly, that my lord's neglect 


authorizes you to receive the pelite- 


neſſes of other men; but take care, 
bis errors can never apologize for 
hours. — We are only anſwerable for 
ourſelves, Beſides, by a more cit- 
cumſpect and diſcreet carriage, you 


15 may 
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may, in time, make my lord ſo ſen- 
ſible of your ſuperiority in point of 
merit to the women with whom he 


aſſociates, as to gain him entirely from 


them, and fix him yours for ever: 
and from what can a woman derive 
more honour, than from her having 
been able not only to preſerve her 
huſband's heart, but to lure him from 
his vices, to render him happy here, 
and worthy of felicity in a future 
ſtate?” 

Here I ſtopped, that I might not 
overwhelm her with more than ſhe 
could take in at once. 


She thanked me for my friendly 


admonitions and gentle reproots ; 
but they made, I thought, little or 
no impreſſion upon her. I did not, 


however, take leave of her till I had 


pointed out even the. minuteſt dan- 
gers to which her unaltered conduct 
might 


Um Þ 

might expoſe her; and begged her, 
with all the warmth of friendſhip, 
to reſiſt, at the very firſt, every excite- 
ment to improper pleaſure, © By im- 
proper pleaſures, my dear, I mean 
thoſe” continued I, which tend to 
make a woman deviate from the paths 
of diſcretion, As a woman you ſhould 
oppoſe, with all your ſtrength, every 
temptation to ſuch pleaſures ; and as 
a wife you ſhould doubly fortify. 
yourſelf againſt them. Above all 
things avoid the ſlighteſt appearance 
of evil: many a married woman has 
loſt her reputation without having, 


her virtue impeached; and conſe- 


quently with her reputation, the af- 
fection of her huſband and the eſteem 
of her friends.” 
I am indeed very much afraid that 
this unthinking creature will occaſion 
great uneaſineſs to her family; and I. 

6 actually; 
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actually tremble at the apprehenſion 
of what I foreſee, but what it will 
not be in my power to prevent. 


RO ORR . che-. 


LETTER XXII. 


From the SAME to the SAME. 


HAVE viſited Lady Conquer al. 


moſt every day fince I wrote to 
you. Notwithſtanding the fly inſi- 
nuation in your laſt, I have been un- 
lucky enough never to meet with 
Bellville. I have indeed often, 


very often, met Lord Merton, who ap- 


plies himſelf ſo aſſiduouſly to pleaſe 
me, that if I cannot make him ſen- 
ſible - of his inability to touch my 
heart, I muſt give up my favourite 


ſcheme upon Lucy, who has fo far 


forgot 


— -- 
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forgot her brother's intereſt, that ſhe 
has even ſolicited me on Lord Mer- 
ton's account. What a poor giddy: 
creature ſhe is grown! and fo I told 
her, adding, that after my having 
refuſed Bellville, ſhe might be aſſured 
I ſhould never have any body elle. 
Yet, Merton, I believe, thinks to win 
me by downright obſtinate perſever- 
ance, He ſtudies my taſte and my 
humour in every thing, finds every 
thing to admire in me, and nothing 
to diſapprove of—Oh ! how ſoon 
would the tables be turned, were I 
inclined to take him at his word ! but 
J deteſt thoſe flatterers. I ſee my 
own faults, and love them beſt who 
point them out to me. Men who 
ſay juſt as I ſay, and do juſt as I do, 
are mere ſhadows: one may as well 
converſe with one's own image in a 
glaſs, as with ſuch infipid echoes. 
4 - I hene 
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T have no creature to ſpeak to here: 
I muſt go down to * youu Mr, 
Myron again, 


' Bellville has quite forgot me: he 
will not accept of me only as a friend 


— Manwayring does not approve of 
ſuch friendſhips—He had better 
have converſed with me upon my 
own terms—He might have, by 
this time, perhaps—but I will not 
diſcover all my weakneſs—I know 
that I am exceſſively out of humour 
juſt now: nothing pleaſes me; nor 
do I imagine that change of place 
would mend me—]I would have— 
I don't know what I would have 
I would fly from myſelf—I can write 
no more now—1I will throw away 
my pen, and not take it up again 
till J am capable of ſaying ſome- 
thing leſs trying to your patience, 


In 


In Continuation. 


How dreadfully have I been alarm- 
ed! am ſcarce yet ſufficiently re- 
covered to tell you what has hap- 
pened, oe 

I went yeſterday morning to Lord 


Conquer's, as uſual—Her pretty la- 


dyſhip was fitting in the midft of 
ſome of the gayeſt fellows in town. 
Lord Merton flew to place me 


moſt agreeably to himſelf, that is, 


where he could have a ſeat by my 
fide, I know not what was the mate 
ter with me, but I was not in ſpirits 
to make the accuſtomed refiſtance to 
his tireſome ſocilitude about me. T- 
felt an unaccountable nonchalance. 
was abſolutely inattentive to all that 
he was ſaying, and he could draw 
from me only monoſyllables, 


On 
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On a ſudden, Lady Conquer, 


ſtarting up from her chair, aſked 
me if I had got the fine agate box, 
mounted in gold, which ſhe ſo much 
admired, in my pocket, as ſhe want- 
ed to ſhew it to Sir William Wilbey, 
On my replying in the affirmative, 
the baronet roſe to look at it, and 
after it had been handed round the 
room, to the ladies, as well as to the 
gentlemen, it came into Lord Merton's 
poſſeſſion, who. ſaid ſo many fine 
things about it, and kept it ſo long, 
admiring its beauties, that I began to 
grow tired of liſtening to him. 


Turning to ſpeak to Lady Suſan 
Joylove, who ſhould come in but 


Bellville, 


F I felt my face in a glow, and 


drew out my handkerchief to hide it, 
while he —— his circular compli- 
ments, not forgetting me among 
; | the 


<< 
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the reſt. Who is he?” whiſper- 
ed Lord Merton, © he is a very 
pretty gentleman.“ Lady Con- 
quer's brother,” ſaid I, with an 
emotion which I ſtrove in vain to 
fu ppreſs. 

Merton looked at him, and then 
at me, with eyes, as if he wiſhed to 
dive into my ſoul. You cannot think. 
how I hated him, 

All at once, recollecting my box, 
which I had forgot, I aſked him for 
i. CER. 

* I know not how to part with 
it,” replied. he, ſoftly ; “do, let us 
make an exchange: I have one 
which I brought from Paris, which: 
Jam ſure you will like better.” 

Indeed but I ſha'n't, ſaid I, and 
therefore, give me my own.” 

“Never, anſwered he, looking at 
me in a very inſolent manner; I will 

keep 


* 
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keep it, out of a tender reſpe& for 
the dear hand which gave it to me.” 
never gave it to you, Sir,” re- 
plied I, loudly; © and I 2} have it,” 
Why then, pofitively,” ſaid he, 
between jeſt and earneſt, I will not 
part with it.” 

Not part with it, my lord!“ ſaid 


I, fall of anger and diſdain ; * not 


part with my box, which you receiv- 
ed from one of the company, only 
to look at it.” 

« No! never F anſwered he, preſ- 
ſing my hand; „ but you have my 
heart, my ſoul, and all that belongs 
to me in return. 
Lou grow inſolent, my lord, 

ſaid I, railing my voice, and ſtrug- 
gling to get from him. 

Belville, at that moment, ſtarting 
up, and flying croſs the room to us, 
cried, © What's. the matter, Lady 
| i Camilla? 


you, Sir,“ ſaid Merton, fiercely, 


. 
Camilla? Will you give me leave to 
offer my ſervice?” 

« Nothing, Mr, Bellville,” ſaid I, 
trembling. 

« Nothing ! ſurely you would not 
be thus alarmed about nothing?“ 

“It is certainly nothing to you,” 
Sir, replied Merton; * though it is 
very impertinent in Jou to interpoſe 
between a lady and me.“ 

« The impertinence is entirely on 
your fide,” ſaid Bellville, in a tone 
which increaſed my terrors; © I 
ſhall therefore inſiſt upon your com- 
plying with the lacy 8 n 
whatever they are.“ 

«© have no commands, Bellville,” 
anſwered I, hardly able to e 
theſe words, through tenderneſs and 
fear. 


I ſhall not be dictated to by 


* You 
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« You ball return the box to the 
lady, if ſhe chuſes to have it,” replied 
Bellville, fiercely. | 

« I all, Sir!” ſaid Merton, quite 
furious with anger, I am not uſed 
to take ſuch language; nor Hall you 
dare to give it me with impunity,” 
drawing his ſword half out of 
the ſcabbard, at the fight of which 
I ſcreamed, and laid my hand on 
Bellville's arm, to ſtop him; but his 
ſword was out in a moment. 

The men interpoſed, the women 
fhrieked—Z more violently than the 
reſt—they made, however, paſſes 
at each other before it was. poſſible 
to ſeparate them, 

Lord Merton's ſword pierced Bell- 
ville's ſide; but on his drawing it out, 
Bellville had addreſs enough to diſ- 
arm him, while he, foaming with 
rage, was held by Sir William, Co- 
lonel Pike, and Moyle. 
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Frantic with my fears, I ran to Bell- 
ville, and forgetting who was pre- 
ſent, cried, © My dear Bellville, are 
you not dangerouſly wounded ?—PFor 
heaven's fake,” continued IJ, to Lady 
Conquer, who was in tears for her 
brother on the other ſide of him, 
« ſend for a ſurgeon directly.“ 

«© There is no occaſion for one,” 
ſaid he, leading me to a ſopha, and 
ſitting down by me, it is nothing but 
a ſcratceh. But you are very much 
frighted, Lady Camilla: I fincerely 
aſk your pardon ; but J could not 
ſtand tamely by and ſee you inſult- 

ed. 52 

I was indeed ready to faint! I 
was never fo ill. 

The men, who all condemned 
Lord Merton's raſhneſs, ran for 
drops, &c. &c. Bellville held one 
of my hands in his, and with the 

other, 
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other, an eau de luce bottle to my 
noſe, His tender ſollicitude, and 
repeated aſſurances that he was not 
much hurt, ſocn reſtored me. 
Lord Merton, having been in 
the mean time convinced by Sir 


William and the Colonel, that the 


warmth of his temper had hurried 


him to act in an unjuſtifiable man- 
ner, and that his whole behaviour 
had been extremely indiſcreet, came 


to us, (with a very ill grace, I 


thought, and a mortified countenance) 
made a compliment to Pellville, and 
reſtored my box to me, with an apo- 
logy for having detained it. 

I , made no reply: I hated the 
ſight of him, and only intreated 
Bellville to let a ſurgeon ſee whe- 
ther he had received much hurt. 


While I was ſpeaking, the ſurge- 


on came, and Bellville, withdrew 
F | with 
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with the gentleman into the next 
parlour. 36/4 | 

They ſoon returned, and ſaid, 
that the wound was a meer trifle ; 
of no ſort of conſequence. - : 

Lady Conquer would have per- 
ſuaded her brother to ſtay and take 
up his lodging with her while he 
remained in town; but telling her 
that he had promiſed to be at Man- 
wayring's, who was hourly expect- 
ed in town, and that he muſt go 
immediately, he took leave of us. 
But though Lord Merton had made 
his adieus before, I could not ſuffer 
Bellville.to depart till he had aſſured 
me this affair ſhould go no farther. —lI 
have a thouſand fears, in ſpite of all 
his afſurances— That ever I—I who 
have ſo true an eſteem for him, 
ſhould have endangered his life! The 
thoughts of having endangered it 

diſtract 
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diſtract me—I ſend John every two 
hours to know how he does. 


In Continuation. 


Soon after I ſat down to break. 
faſt, though I could not touch a 
bit of any thing, Bellville entered the 


room, and almoſt overturned the 


table, by his precipitate advances to 
I ſcarce knew what T ſaid or 
did; but I know he caught me in his 
arms, with a warmth and eagerneſs 
he had.never before attempted, and 
which friendſhip, 1 thought, would 
not allow of; therefore broke from 
him—*< Hold, Mr. Bellville,” faid 
I, with all the reſolution I could muſ- 
ter up on ſuch an emergency 
Mr. Bellville!“ replied he ſtep- 
ping back, and looking petrified at 
e 


„ 
my coldneſs---** I was your dear 
Bellville yeſterday.“ | 

Oh! don't talk of yeſterday, ſaid 
[---yeſterday I was frighted out of 
my ſenſes, becauſe I thought you 
was dangerouſly wounded.” 

« Would to heaven, ſaid he, 1 
had been covered with wounds to 
have kept your tender fears for my 
ſafety alive—the gentle pity which 
you yeſterday ſo charmingly ex- 
pteſſed-— | 

“ Horrid!” faid I, with my eyes 
full of tears, occaſioned by the 
dreadful ideas which he had raiſed in 
my mind; * do you then wiſh me 
ſo ill as to ſee the brother of my 
Lucy in that terrible condition ?” 

© I know not what I wiſh, replied 
he, coolly, ſince I can never, by my 
moſt ardent paſſion for you, nor by 


| any other means, warm your heart 


Vor. I. K with 


„ 
with ſenſations equal to thoſe I feel 
at this inſtant in my fond boſom.” 

An impertinent morning-viſiter, 
as ſoon as he had pronounced theſe 
Words, entered, and ſtaid ſuch an 
unconſcionable while, that Bellville 
got up (in a pet, I ſuppoſe) and 
left the room with an indifference 
(real or affected) which mortified me 
beyond expreſſion. 

I had no peace all day—no reſt 
all night—not having time even to 
aſk him how he did—]I never was fo 
diſturbed : I waited all the next day, 
expecting to ſee him every hour, but 
was cruelly diſappointed—1I neither 
eat nor ſlept -I dreaded ſome new 
miſchief. 

In the evening, I went to lady 
Conquer s—ſhe was abroad. 

The next day paſſed in the ſame 
manner—with this difference only, 

ſhe 
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ſhe called on me, to tell me ſhe. 
had been to ſee Charles, and that he 
was better. 5 

« Has he been ill, then?“ ſaid I, 
trembling, while I waited for her 
reply. 

« No—only with his wound,” an- 
ſwered ſhe, careleſsly. | | 

* I thought it had been too ſlight 
to be attended with any diſorder.” 

I can't tell—he ſaid he was 
better ; but as he expected a gentle- 
man about buſineſs, I did not ſtay.” 

This account increaſed my anxie- 
ty: it was too late when ſhe left 
me to ſend to him—I blamed my- 
ſelf exceedingly for not having ſent 
to him before, 

I cloſed not my eyes all night, 
As ſoon as I roſe, I diſpatched a ſer- 
vant immediately : the anſwer was, 
that he would wait on me in a ſhort 

ime, bo. The 


E 
The moment he came in, he 
looked ſo pale, ſo altered, that my 
firſt words were, Why did you 
come out, if you were ill: I did not 
know of your illneſs—pray go home, 
and take care of yourſelf.” 
There needs no care now, ſaid 
he, but my wound, though a very 
flight one, bled again, ſoon after 1 
left you that morning, and I was 
obliged to keep within doors.“ 
You cannot conceive how this 
ſpeech affected me I made him no 
anſwer. I ſat down, and leaning 


my head on my hand, wept bitterly: 


I could not hide my tears. 
© How inconſiſtent is your behavi- 
our, Lady Camilla, ſaid he: how 


unneceſſarily do you torment your- 


ſelf, when it is in your power to give 
yourſelf inſtantaneous caſe.” 

** Gracious G—d ! replied I, can 

1 cure 


- 


e 
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I cure your wound—1 was indeed 
the firſt cauſe of it, and am there- 
fore ſo grieved, that I rather would 
have died, than have occaſioned ſuch 
an unfortunate affair.“ 

« You dear deceiver,” ſaid he, 
throwing his arm round me, and 
laying his face cloſe to mine, how 
can you ſay you would have died to 
have prevented my receiving any 
hurt, when you, by your conſtant. 
refuſal of me, give me infinitely 
greater pain of mind than I ever 
yet endured, No, Lady Camilla, 
you only fancy you pity me: did 
you really fee] for me, you could not 
thus perſiſt in making me wretched.” 

You cannot imagine, Burton, how 
theſe reproaches ſtruck me. I could 
not bear them What mult I do, 
then, ſaid I, to convince you, in- 
credulous as you are, how much I 
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eſteem you, and how I trembled for 
your fafety ?” 

© Promiſe me now, this inſtant, 
to be mine,” ſaid he 
What could 1 do? or what could 
I fay? I had gone too far to recede; 
and yet I was ready to die with ap- 
prehenſion, while he hung over me, 
waiting for my anſwer. 


At laſt, in a voice inexpreſſibly 


ſoft, while his penetrating eyes read 
every ſecret of my heart * tell me, 
cried he, only tell me, could you 


| have been ſo alarmed about a man 


whom you had not loved ? 

My face and neck were crimſon- 
ed -I replied---<* Well -I do---love 
you; and, to give you the ſtrongeſt 
proof that a woman ever gave, I 
will conſent to be wretched myſelf, 
if my wretchedneſs will make you 


happy.” 
My 


2 
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© My dear Camilla,” replied 


| he, gazing on me with tranſport, 


« why wretched! Can you poſſibly 
be ſo with the man whom you, ac- 
cording to your own confeſſion, love? 
You cannot conceive how that inſi- 
nuation damps my delight.” 

«© I ſhall not yet, perhaps, be 
wretched,” ſaid I, ſighing, but 
when you grow weary of me 
Oh Bellville! the terrifying appre- 
henſion of ſuch a moment almoſt 


bereaves me of my underſtanding.” 


«© Baniſh thoſe apprehenſions, ba- 
niſh every intruding fear, my life,” 
replied he, preſſing me to his boſom, 
e and think only of love and joy. 
My angel, my Camilla, how can 
you ſuppoſe that your Bellville, who 
doats on you, who adores you, will 
ever change, will ever love you leſs 
than he does at this tranſporting mo- 
ment?“ 


— 
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I faid little to him, Burton: 1 
have given my word; I cannot go 
back; I wiſh not to Heceive him; I 
love Ehn but too well Heaven t 
that I may be able to keep a heart ſo 
very dear to mine ! ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the continuation of my ex- 
iſtence ! 


. 


LETTER XXII. 


Mr. BELLvitze to Mr, MAx- 


WAYRING, 


1 HAVE gained her at laſt, my 


dear Manwayring: the lovely, 
amiable Camilla. I cannot now ſtay 
to write particulars : beſides, I ex- 
pet you every moment in town, 


and wonder you are not yet come. 
| Let 
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Let this ſpur you, to ſhare my happi- 


neſs. 
You know W a i crea- 


ture ſhe is; yet ſhe is now a thou- 


ſand times more charming: now, as 


ſhe no longer ſtrives to hide her love, 
but ſuffers me to bury her ſweet 
bluſhes in my bofom, while ſhe con- 
feſſes all her tender ſenſations, What 
nervous ſenſe! what uncommon fe- 

male ſoftneſs ! 
You are not to be told, my 
friend, that I am a very ſober fellow; 
were you, however, to ſee me at this 
time in my extaſies, you would not, 
Iam afraid, be fo ready to vouch for 
my ſobriety as you have been: I 
am almoſt tipſy with joy, and yet this 
lovely woman will not permit num- 
berleſs endearments which I am now, 
I think, authorized to ſeize, and 
about which the extreme deference I 
pay to her amiable delicacy might 
Fs hin- 
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hinder her from being alarmed. But 
though I ſee, and have long ſeen that 
I am beloved by her, I am ſure ſhe 
conſented at laſt with reluctance. 
She is mill apprehenfive of meeting a 
ſecond Myron in me. If I know 


my own heart, her apprehenſions are 


all groundleſs: though ſhe will 


hardly, I imagine, place any confi- 


dence either in me cr her own 
charms, till we have been married 
theſe ten years. People, it is true, 
have changed in the marriage-ſtate, 
after a long union and a very hap- 
py one: a paſſion kindled by beau- 
ty alone, may indeed be expected to 
grow weaker and weaker every year; 
but when virtue, delicacy, and diſcre- 
tion, all combine to render the moſt 


elegant of female forms irreſiſtible, 


the admirer of that form, with ſuch 
additional advantages, muſt ſurely 
have 
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have a very depraved taſte, if he is at 
any time prompted to wander in 
ſearch of a new object. 

As Lady Camilla's fortune, exclu- 
five of her jointure, 1s ſuperior to 
what in the common way of nego- 
ciating I had reaſon to expect, I 
would make a ſettlement, ſufficient 
to convince her that love alone, de- 
tached from any lucrative views what- 
ever, urged me to offer my addreſſes 
to her : but this deſign muſt not be 
divulged till it is carried into execu- 
tion, 

I am thoroughly perſuaded that 
this intended ſtep will meet with your 
approbation. I had always the hap- 
pineſs of thinking with you on ſubjects 
of this kind, - But come and tell 
me that you approve of my meaſures 
in perſon, I have no time for letter- 
writing; I muſt fly to my Camilla. 

| K 6 LETs= 
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Lady CAMiLLA BELLVILLE to 


Mrs. BuRTON. 


The al. 
T is all over, my dear Burton. I 
have given up my liberty in 
preſence of his and my friends, to 
the man who is— I have all the rea- 
ſon in the world to think, ſo deſerving 
of my heart. 


My good Mr. Myron acted as my 


father upon this occaſion, and ex- 
preſſed as much ſatisfaction as if he 
had been equally related to us both, 
When the ceremony was over, 
which made me tremble, he took 
hold of my hand, and ſaid, Now, 
Lady Camilla, you have conducted 
yourſelf agreeably to the good ſenſe I 
| always 


; 
] 
: 
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always thought you poſſeſſed of : you 
have made the worthieſt and moſt 
amiable of men, one of the happieſt ; 
and I will venture to anſwer for your 
increaſing felicity, with ſuch a lover, 
friend, and huſband united.” 

I bluſhed, while Bellville almoſt. 
devoured me with careſſes, for which 
I chid him ſeverely, The moſt vio- 
lent love ſoon cools. But I am his 
wife ; therefore let what will hap- 
pen, I cannot recal what's paſt. Hea- 
ven, who ſees my inmoſt thoughts, 
knows how dearly, how truly, I love 
him, and how well he merits the 
kindeſt returns I am capable of mak 
ing. 
He has acted nobly with regard 
to the ſettlement, preſents, &c. I was 
not ſurprized at his generoſity, but 
I did not imagine that he had been 
maſter of ſo large a fortune, Mr, 
| Myron 
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Myron has indeed very well account- 
ed for it, by telling me that he has 
always been (though of a very bene- 
volent temper) an exceeding good 
conomiſt; and that, by not running 
into the many follies which impair 
the conſtitntions, as well as drain the 
purſes of moſt of our young men of 
| faſhion, he has not only enjoyed a 
conſiderable ſhare of health, but 


very much improved his eſtate. So 


that I find we, with our taſte for 
retirement, ſhall have more than 
ſufficient to gratify all rational de- 
fires. | 

Bellville begged me to go down im- 
mediately to the Mood, that he might 
have me entirely to himſelf: I con- 


ſented becauſe I choſe to be out of the 


way of general obſervation, With 
ſuch a companion, indeed, every place 
muſt be delightful, eſpecially the ſpot 

which 
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which derives all its charms from his 
cultivating hand, 

We wander about like the firſt 
happy pair in Paradife ; but I muſt 
ſhorten our ſtay; a too long reſi- 
dence may ſtrip our Eden of half its 
beauties ; and ſhould I once let Bell- 
ville grow weary of me here, he may 
never be able to endure the ſight of 
me, or of this place again, But I 
wrong him, at leaſt for the preſent ; 
after every momentary ſeparation, he 
flies to me with new ardour, 

You will naturally aſk me, © How 
comes he. then ever to leave me at 
all if he loves me ſo ardently?” 

His frequent abſences are of my 
own contriving—lI ſcheme our ſepa- 
rations, meerly for the ſake of behold- 
ing the tranſports in his eyes when 
he returns to me. He quarrels not 
a-little with me, whenever he ſees 


” through 
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through my deſigns. But the ſa- 
tisfaction with which I receive him 


again, and the continual variety I am 
every hour making in my dreſs, my 
looks, my language, and my manners, 
in order to fix his heart, ſeem to 
bid fair to preſerve it in its preſent 
ſtate; that is, without the ſlighteſt 
inclination to wander. 

But we have yet ſeen few days 
in matrimony—1I am ſure, however, 
his diſpoſitions is very different from 
Mr. Myron's. His manners are 
perſectly delicate, and his principles 


unexceptionable: on them alone, I 


mean his principles, I build all my 


hopes of happineſs. The woman 
who marries a man of a contrary . 


character muſt be, ſome time or 
other, exquiſitely wretched. Her 
honour, her reputation, her health, 
her peace of mind, ate all in danger 


of 
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of being deſtroyed. How very care · 
ful, therefore, ought every woman 
to be in making the ſtricteſt enqui- 
ries into the morals of the man who 
addreſſes her, before ſhe conſents to 
be married to him! Men are, in ge- 
neral, the moſt finiſhed hypocrites; 
the moſt artful deceivers But my 
Bellville's heart is as pure as his per- 
ſon is pleaſing: the former is adorn- 
ed with every virtue, the latter 
embelliſhed with every grace. 

I would fain have perſuaded my love- 
ly ſiſter tocome down with us, as well 
to vary the ſcene a little, as to ſnatch 
her for a while from the purſuit of 
pleaſure, which ſeems, at preſent, to 
overpower her reaſon, and to render 
her deaf to the voice of diſcretion ; 
but I could not prevail on her. I am 
very much afraid that ſhe is unwilling 
to leave Moyle--I wiſh I may be miſ- 
| taken, 
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taken, I defired her brother to in. 
fiſt upon having her company ; but 
he did not go about it with any ſpirit, 
He told me, indeed, that with me 
he enjoyed all the ſatisfactions of life, 


and that no other woman engaged 


his attention — Will he talk in this 
ſtyle three or four years hence ? I 
muſt not expect ſuch language—if 
he will then be only my friend, 
Myron not even condeſcended to 
protect me, but left me to my own 
conduct, which would not, I doubt, 
have been blameleſs, had not diſap- 
pointed love given me a diſtaſte to 
every thing. I ſhould think it would 


be of the greateſt advantage to lady 
Conquer to retire for a while from 


the public eye, and lead a life of 
privacy and quiet. In her condition, 
ſuch a perpetual hurry, up from one 


amuſement to another, may throw 
. Y * her 
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her into embarraſſing ſituations, and, 


not improbably, be attended with fa- 


tal conſequences. Lord Conquer 
may, perhaps, be weary of his wife; 
he will, I fancy, be ſtill more ſo if 
ſhe brings him not an heir, 

I have juſt received your congra- 
tulations : you tell me you have writ- 
ten to Moyle about my lifter : I 
with he may pay a proper regard to 
your neceflary and wholeſome advice. 
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LETTER XXV. 
Mr, BRELLVILILE to Mr. Max- 
WAYRING, 


The Wood, 
AM the happieſt of men, in the 
poſſeſſion of the deareſt, the 


lovelieſt of women, Never wa 
T lovelieſt 
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there ſo beautiful a creature — and (he 


is as good ⁊chithin, as ſhe is attractive 


without, Never any body had ſo many 
winning ways, and ſhe varies them 
ſo agreeably, that ſhe heightens the 
luſtre both of her virtues and her 


charms. There is but one part of 


her amiable character which de- 
ſerves, I think, the charge of incon- 
ſiſtency At the very inſtant ſhe ex- 
Preſſes a ſatisfaction almoſt border- 
ing on rapture with me, my houſe, 
gardens, and every thing about her 
here, ſhe urges me to leave 7hem 


and herſelf; or elſe to carry her to 


ſome other place. 

When I was ſo urged the other 
day, I replied, © From the pleaſure 
which you have declared at your fitu- 
ation, my dear Lady Camille, I am 
willing to hope that there is nothing 
_ diſagreeable in it,” 

No,“ 


— 
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* No,” ſaid ſhe—* I doat upon 
the Wood; but I ſhall doat upon it 
ſtill more when J return to it, after 
an abſence of a month or two.” 

She ſhall be obeyed, I will go 
with her any where---every place 
with ber muſt be preferable to an 
elyſium without her, 

_ She makes a viſit to Mr. Myron' 8, 
at a time when J have laid out (ounb 
ſcheme to purſue at home, which 
will, ſhe knows, prevent me from 
attending her conveniently ; and 
there ſhe ſtays four or five hours 
with him, and is frequently ſhut up 
with Miſs Greaves, who is not in the 
leaſt entertaining. On theſe occa- 
ſions, however, I break through 
every engagement to follow her, as 

I cannot be happy long without her, 

She either refules to come down to 


me, or looks on me as if the withed 
I bad 
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I had not come in her way. Yet, 
I am ſure ſhe loves me—almoſt be- 
yond exprefſion—for one day when 
I complained more warmly of her 
unkind proceedings than I had ever 


ventured to do before, ſhe diſcover. 


ed ſo much concern for having ren- 
dered me uneaſy, and was ſo un- 


commonly tender and endearing, 


that I told her, if ſhe made ſuch 
ſweet and ample amends, I ſhould 
be tempted to differ with her conti- 
nually, for the ſake of fo delightful 
a reconciliation, 

She laughed at me, threw her 
ſnowy arms round my neck, called 
me the beſt of creatures, and then, 
as if all at once recollecting herſelf, 
withdrew her arm, aſſumed a very 
grave face, and talked of matters as 
foreign to love, as if ſhe had never 


_ entertained the leaſt idea of that 


paſſion : 
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paſſion : and thus will ſhe behave juſt 
when I moſt wiſh to enjoy her dear 
ſociety alone. 

She has made me promiſe to go to 
Brighthelmſtone, though ſhe knows 
that I have no taſte for the faſhionable 
watering-places; and I have as of- 
ten heard her declare, that ſuch 
places are moſt diſagreeably dull and 
tireſome to her. Come down, there- 
fore, my good Manwayring; be a 
witneſs to my happineſs, and aſſiſt 
me in perſuading my Camilla to 
increaſe it, by giving me ſtill more 
of her enchanting company, where I 
can enjoy it with the leaſt moleſta- 

tion. 

We had a long argument upon this 
ſubject yeſterday : ſhe maintained that 
love is like a ſtanding pool ; that it will 
ſtagnate if it is not agitated by the 
breath of variety ; and that even when 
ruffled 


1 
ruffled by a briſk gale, it is pro. 
ductive of more pleaſure than if 
totally becalmed. On the contrary, 
J afferted, that a regular, conſtant 


paſſion, for a favourite object would 


not only be kept alive, but would 
alſo be raiſed to a greater height by a 
proper quantity of fuel, and diſcover 
no tendency towards extinction. 


Event 1” cried the, ds zou 


compare your paſſion to the aſbeſtos, 
which tho' continually thrown into 


the flames, comes out not only un- 


diminiſhed, but ſtill purer than it 
went in?“ 

$78 Undoubtedly, my ar Lady 
Camilla,” ſaid I, © forjmy love, the 


more it is indulged, gr ws warmer. 


and brighter.“ 
A ſmile, which makes her look 
more beautiful than the“ laughter- 
loving Dame,” and a kiſs ſweet 
| beyond 
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beyond deſcription, commonly end 
our diſputes. Yet though ſhe always 
manages them with humour and wit, 
I wiſh ſhe would not, by frequently 
flying from my arms, occaſion my 
calling forth her talents to defend a 
conduct, which cannot, I think, be 
properly defended. I love her too 
fondly, too ardently, to bear with pa- 
tience theſe interuptions to my con- 
jugal felicity. 

Come, my friend ſhe admires, 
ſhe reveres you — come and con- 
vince her that it is Fagan, © for 
her to love her huſband too well. 


C. B. 
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LETTER XXVI 


nl Camriia BELLVILLE to 
Mrs. BUR To W. 


IE were, agreeably to my re- 
queſt, going in a great hur- 
ry to Brighthelmſtone ; but our jour- 
ney was put off. 
While I was in town, ts 
ſome few preparations, Lady Con- 
quer's ſervant came to let me know 
that ſhe was taken very ill, and that 
it was believed ſhe would ſoon be in 
labour. 

While I was haſtening out of my 
dreſſing room, Bellville met me. 

« Whither are you going, my 
life,” ſaid he, at this time of 
night?“ 1 i 14 

To my fiſter,” replied I, «© who 
is extremely ill.“ 


0 
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« T am lorry to hear you ſay ſo; 
but you mult give me leave to detain 
you in your own houſe; in the firſt 
place becauſe I love you too tenderly 
to ſuffer you, in your ſituation, to be 
fatigued; and in the ſecond, becauſe 
you will, being both a couple of 


novices, frighten each other, No, my 


Camilla, let Lucy fend for the 
moſt ex perienced matrons among 
her acquaintance ; but do you, my 
love, reſt contented in my arms at 


. ee] dear as my ſiſter is to me, 


I cannot riſk. my Camilla's ſafety for 
her.” 

Do you know, my Louiſa, that 
Jam all obedience to this dear 
charming man, who has diſcovered 
ſuch uncommon, ſuch tender anxiety 
about me, ſince I have been in a ſtate 
ſo new to me, that I cannot ſuffici- 


ently repay his kind attentions, —_ 
Lis In 


| \ wav 1 

In ſhort, Burton, I do not well 
keep up my deſign of being indifferent 
or capricious, in order to make vari- 
ety: his exceſſive affection and melt- 
ing perſuaſions, added to the many 
forcible reaſons which he produces 
to prove the neceſſity of my comply- 
ing with his will, quite overcome 
me, and make me very yielding to 
his Wilhes. I am indeed bleſſed be- 
yond my moſt ſanguine expectations, 
in my dear Bellville—I never believed 
it poſſible for a man to be half ſo 
amiable 


In Continuation, 


| . ſiſter is fafely delivered of a 
fon my Bellville himſelf carried 
me to pay our congratulations. * I 
will not truſt you by yourſelf,” faid 
he, © theſe idle, prating women, will 


only 
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only put a thouſand more apprehenſi- 
ons into your head, than are in it alrea- 
dy—how conſiderate ! how tender ! 
how different from Lord Conquer ! 

We found his lordſhip ſufficiently 
negligent both of his wife and his 
heir, though he diſcovered more ſatis- 
faction at his being a father than I 
expected. But neither the birth of 
his ſon, nor the confinement of his 
Lucy, can bring him to ſpend much 
time at home; and ſhe, who has of late 
lived ſo diffipated a life, bears the 
gloomineſs of a fick chamber very 
indifferently, She has intreated me 
{o earneſtly to come and ſee her often, 
that I believe I ſhall ſtay i in'town a 
week. or two longer on purpoſe. She 


is ſurpriſingly well, conſidering all 


things The boy too is the fineſt and 
healthieſt child I ever ſaw. 


bY LET. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
From the SAME to the SAME. 
Y complying with Lady Con- 


quer's requeſt to ſee me fre- 
quently, I have had ſeveral opportu- 


ities to talk more ſeriouſly to her than 


I have done concerning her conduct; 
which, though not according to my 


real opinion, intentionally blameable, 


certainly appears to be highly ſo. But 
ſhe has not yet paid much attention 
to me. 

- Yeſterday, inſtead of making a di- 
rect anſwer to what I ſaid to her, ſhe 
fell into a number of little compli- 
ments on the fancy of my dreſs, and 
aſked me where I bought my cap, 


which was, ſhe ſaid, moſt elegantly: 


pretty, and who made my negligee, 
tel- 


te 
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telling me at the ſame time how ſweet 
a ſilk it was, 

My dear Lady Cer; ſai 
I, © leave off trifling, and let me 
know ſincerely, whether you did not 
love Lord pn nk when much mar- 
ried him?“ 32 15 5110 96; 

6c Undoubtedly 1” eh ss 

« And do you not love him. 
now ?? “?“ | 

Nags f 20 

Why then 0 you, by. iving 
almoſt in public, and encouraging 
viſits from all the idle fellows in town, 
give him reaſon to believe that you 
are weary of his company, and hem 
room to imagine, that they are as 
welcome to you, if not more ſo 
than my Lord?“ | 

« My dear Lady Camilla,” re- 
plied ſhe, with a ſmile which adced 
new graces to her lovely features, 
L 4 «© what 
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„ what would you have me fay to 
you I am always pleaſed to "= my 
Lord when he is either reaſonable or 


good humovred; but were T to fit at 
home, waiting by myſelf, till he was 
the one or the other, I might ſtay till 
I was dying with the'vapours. When 
my Lordcarried me from my brother's, 
no man could be more fond, nor oblig- 
ing : he was the ſame for about 
a week after we were married: but 
from that time to this, his houſe and 
his wife have been, I believe, equal- 
ly indifferent to him ; every plzce 
where I am not in his way is agreea- 
ble, and every woman he meets with 
is preferred to me. And would you, 
my dear, think me prudent in teazing 
him te alter his behaviour, when 1 
know he never can bring himſelf to 

make a change in it; or fit down in 
the * and by weeping myſelf 

blind, 
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*blind, tell the whole town that I am 


neglected by my huſband'? Not to 
mention the entire ruin of my perſon, 
which would not, I imagine, help to 
recall him, I am ſure ſuch a conduct 
would encourage all the fellows. to 
ſuppoſe that they ſhould be well re- 
ceived; nothing in the world being 
ſo likely to facilitate an affair with a 


married woman, as the declared neg- 


lect of her huſband,” 

« My pretty ſiſter, thought L, is 
grown wonderous ee ee 
aſtoniſhingly company and admiration 
improve a woman!“ 

« Well, but my dear Lucy,” ſaid 
I, are there no methods left to re- 
claim this wanderer, and lure him 


back to that love which he firſt diſ- 
covered? It were, methinks, well 


worth while to endeavour, by every . 


ſoothing blandiſhment, every modeſt 
L 5 _ endears 
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endearing art, to make him ſenſible 
that he will be miſtaken, if. ever he 
expects to find a woman of your age 
handſomer, and more deſirous, as 
well as more capable of pleaſing than 
1 ARE 
Ho you talk, my dear Lady 
Camilla :” cried ſhe, married as 
you are, to'a man who adores 
you, who never did,. who never can, 
love any other woman, you fancy it 
is a mighty eaſy matter to pleaſe one's 
huſband, becauſe you find it impoffi- 
ble to difplicaſeCharles-—But,. indeed, 
my good ſiſter, were you married to, 
Lord Conquer you would ſoon feel 
the difference; and, feeling your{e!r 
in my ſituation, would act conſequent- 
ly as I do.” | 

„Never, anſwered I, with an 

. earneſtneſs which plainly ſhewed an 
entire conGemnation ot her carriage. 

« Why 
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* Why, how would you act upon 
Grabs an occaſion ?” _ 
As I did when married to Mr. 
Myron,” -faid J. Finding myſelf 
utterly unable to make him ſenſible 
of the undeſerved negle& with which 
he treated me, I ceaſed to appear in 
public, lived retired, chiefly in the 
country, and confined my converſa- 
tion to his relations, and a few ſelect 
female friends of unblemiſhed charac- 
ters, by which means I totally eſca- 
ped the aſperſions which calumny 
might have levelled at me : had I 
hurried into connections of all kinds, 
without making any diſtinction among 
my companions ; had I appeared 
every where, with all forts of people, 
and flirted with every pretty fellow 
who came in my way — 
My dear creature,” interrupted 
ſhe, ** you were, I am ſure, ever diſ- 

„ 
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ereet, and indeed 7 always intend to 
be ſo, though I am ſometimes a 
great deal too giddy. But when 1 
get abroad you ſhall ſee a great altera- 
tion in me for the better,” 

No body who had feen her at 
that moment would have ſcrupled to 
declare that ſhe was the very image 
of innocence, the picture of truth, 
She was ſittmg in an elbow chair, in a 
white flowered luteſtring negligee, 
a fine blond hood was croſſed under 
her chin, the lappets were pinned 
up, part of which hung over her fore- 
head, ſometimes hiding, ſometimes 
diſcovering her dark brown hair, and 
gave an elegant appearance to her 
figure, making it look - ſtill more 

beautifully pictureſque. 
At that inſtant Moyle, who had, 
not, I found, ſeen her ſince her lying- 
in, entered the room, 


She 
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She made a ſlight motion to riſe, 
but he, ſeizing both her hands, 
which never, I thought, looked fo 


deliciouſly white, ſtopped her, and 


with a tenderneſs in his eyes and 
manner, gave her joy on the birth 
of her fon, and her own recovery, 
aſking if he + not ſee the little 
ſtranger. 

The boy was brought, and placed 
by the nucſe in Lady Conquer's lap. 

He kiſſed him till I really fancied; 
2s well as his mother, that he would 
have ſmothered him. 

„ Hold, hold,” cried ſhe, laugh 
ing, © you will hurt my little 


George, I declare he is almoſt 


ſtifled,“ continued ſhe, kiſſing him 


herſelf, while Moyle almoſt devour- 


ed her with his eyes, 


However, ſeeing me obſerved him 


| ler I actually began to think that 


the 
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the ſcene, grew too intereſting—he 
again turned his attention, from the 
mother to the child. I told him that 
I imagined; he had not been uſed to 
make many viſits of that nature, and 
adviſed him not to repeat them. 
Ile then became leſs particular; ; 
but I ſaw plainly that he was very 
much charmed with her ladyſhip, 
and that ſhe did not behgld hum with 
indifference.. -, . 

Where will this end? I am truly 
in pain for her What miſchief may 
not Lord Conquer have to anſwer for, 
on account of his conduct towards this 
lovely and once innocent girl? Once / 
—let me hope ſhe is fo ſtill let me 
hope ſhe will ever be ſo, Even now, I 
actually believe that if Lord Conquer 
returned to her with his firſt fond- 
neſs, and treated her with all the af- 
fection ſhe had reaſon to expect, ſhe 

; would. 


* 
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would think no more of Moyle, nor 
of any other man, but would be the 
beſt of wives and mothers. When a 
| huſband indeed is abſent, and a 
handſome inſinuating fellow throws 
himſelf continually in his wife's way, 
her conjugal fidelity is, no doubt, 
ſeverely tried. 

Have you, my dear Burton, writ- 
ten to Moyle ?—if you have not, let 
me beſeech you to write immediate- 
y but ſay nothing about me, Nei- 
ther muſt I mention this affair to my 
dear Chartes: the communication of 
tt may be deſtructive to his peace, 
and perhaps endanger his valuable 
life. He has the higheſt ſenſe of 
honour, and a great regard for this 

poor, thoughtleſs, but lovely girl. 


ILB. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
From the Sar to the Sang. 
THANK you. my dear Bur- 
ton; your talking to Lord Stan- 
field, who is now ſo near you, and 


perſuading him to write to his bro- 
ther, may be better than your doing 


it yourſelf, Men are perverſe crea- 
tures, and fo vain of their imagined 


ſuperiority over us, that they will 


liſten to their own ſex, when they 


will not pay the flighteſt attention to 
a woman, though ſhe may deliver 
her ſentiments with as much proprie- 


ty as MY lord of the c creation what; 
ever, 


E 
ever, and moſt probably with far 
more gentleneſs. 

1 hear that Lord Stanfield has car- 
ried off a young girl of education, 
though with but a ſlender fortune; 
and that his elopement with her is 
really his buſineſs in Ireland, given 
out at this time Fine fellows for 
huſbands, theſe Moyles ! 


Indeed, my Louiſa, you were 


ſtrangely out in your men. hy. 
only a week at Brighthelmſtone : 

don't want to ſtay long in a ate, 
By keeping Bellvilte always amuſed, 


1 hope to keep him always mine, 


There is a tranſport in that thought 


which would animate me almoſt to 
any thing: though indeed he is ſo 


unalterably kind, that I begii. to 


fancy he will ever love me as well as 
he does at preſent ; or at leaſt Tam 


inclined 


© 
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inclined to believe, that when the 


raptures of paſſion ſubſide, a ſteady 
friendſhip will ſucceed them, not to 
be impaired by ſickneſs, age, ab- 
ſence, or time. Pray heaven it may 
prove:fo!. and that I may not deceive 
myſelf. But ſhould T, after all, ex- 
perience the ſo much dreaded change 
from fondneſs to amy 
ſhall, however, have the ſatisfaction 
of knowing, that as I made choice 
of a man of the ſtricteſt honour, hat 
honour will preſerve. his eſteem for 
me, and the eſteem of one virtuous: 


man is more to be prized than the 


love of all the libertines upon earth. 


My heart may pine for the loſs of 


the tenderneſs which was more va- 
lued by me than my life, but it can 
never upbraid me for having choſen 

a man for paſſion alone; and as love 


without 


ard woe Mo. ab 
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without eſteem can neither be ſatiſ- 


factory nor permanent, I ſhall hope, 
by my unwearied endeavours to de- 
Terve the latter, to ſecure the former 
to the lateſt hour of my deareſt Bell- 


ville's exiſtence. 


Exp of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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